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the Grenadiers on Tuesday. There is not the slightest 
ground for thinking that either officers or men behaved any- 
how but extremely well in these actions, but it is curious to 
note that in all three cases the men belonged to the Regular 
forces. Suppose chance had thrown the disasters on the new 
Yeomanry, what a torrent of abuse would have been showered 
upon that much-maligned force. As a matter of fact, the 
new Yeomanry seem to have behaved in all the actions they 
have been in with great courage, and we most strongly depre- 
cate the attacks that have been made on them. 

It is clear that the disaster to Major Gough’s force was the 
first move in General Botha’s invasion of Natal, which he has 
been planning for some time, and which began on Sep- 
tember 15th as an answer to the proclamation. As to the 
military effect of the invasion we have no misgivings. If 
General Botha goes at all deep into Natal and leaves the 
wilder mountainous districts he is very likely to get caught, 
In fact, if we have any luck we ought to be able to get him 
and his thousand men on this their forlorn hope. Meantime 
the authorities are, of course, quite right to call out all the 
auxiliary forces in Natal and to reinforce the Regular troops. 
If, however, our temporary weakness in Natal were to tempt 
General Botha to try to raid up to Pietermaritzburg it might 
be a blessing in disguise. He would never return from such an 
enterprise. We fear, however, that he will never attempt to 
put the Tugela between himself and his line of retreat. 


On Wednesday was published Lord Kitchener’s weekly 
report, which includes all captures separately reported 
since September 9th:—‘ Mobile columns report as result 
of their work during last week 47 Boers killed, 7 wounded, 
371 prisoners, and 134 surrenders; 236 rifles, 22,750 
rounds small-arms ammunition, 164 waggons, 3,400 horses; 
5,750 cattle, and various other stock.” Lord Kitchener 
further states that “‘on September llth Benson surprised a 
laager, and captured 51 prisoners. On September 15th Keke- 
wich captured 36, including Field-Cornet Clopper, in Magalies- 
berg, just to the east of Oliphant’s Nek. On September 10th 
Gilbert Hamilton, after 80 miles ride to the west of Schoon 
Spruit, captured 25 prisoners, with 140 remounts going to 
Kemp.” That is not a bad record, but as we have said else- 
where, the war must now be prosecuted with more vigour than 
ever before. The proclamation policy has failed, and this 
failure necessitates a greater intensity in all future operations. 


The Duke of Cornwall reached the last stage but one of his 
tour round the world on Monday, when he landed in Quebec, 
and met an enthusiastic reception from the population. In 
reply to an address from the Mayor, the Duke made an 
admirable speech, acknowledging most warmly the way in 
which Canadians had “rallied to the flag of their common 
allegiance” and distinguished themselves at Paardeberg. In 
a subsequent speech to the University of Laval he specially 
recognised the way in which the Catholic Church had in 
Canada fulfilled “its obligation to instil sentiments of loyalty 
and devotion into the minds of those to whom it minis- 
ters,’ a compliment which will be much felt by French- 
Canadians. The Duke expressed to the citizens of Quebec his 
horror at “the detestable crime which has robbed the 
United States of the precious life of their First Magistrate,” 
and it was at first hoped that he would be able to be present 
at the funeral of the murdered President. We regret that he 
was not, but it appears to have been settled that the tour 
could not be interrupted without grave disappointment to 
millions of faithful Canadians. It has already been cur- 
tailed on account of the delicate situation of the Duchess, 
who is naturally eager to be at home, and who may very well 
have felt exceptionally nervous at the idea of her husband's 
absence for some days on what would appear to her asomewhat 
dangerous journey. 





The Czar arrived in Dunkirk, as promised, on Wednesday 
morning, and was received by President Loubet, who steamed 
out to meet the Emperor's yacht, the ‘Standart.’ The meet- 
ing was, of course, most cordial, and especial praise is given 
to the President’s manner, which was that of a polished host 
receiving an honoured guest, but entirely free from the ful- 
someness so often produced by a sense of social inequality. 


have wished her representative todo. On landing the Emperes 
was warmly received, though the excessive precautions taken 
to keep the crowd at a distance rather chilled its enthusiasm 
and the scene at the lunch, given in a giant marquee, was of a 
striking and splendid kind. The speeches were almost purel 

formal, but Emperor and President alike laid stress upon ie, 
words “our friend and ally,” which contain, of course, the 
essence of the affair. After the lunch the Imperial guests were 
hurried on by railway to Compiégne, where the palace has been 
refurnished and changed by lavish expense into a fairy abode; 
and here on the first day the most notable facts were that 
although a vast crowd, exceeding, it is said, a hundred thousand 
persons, had arrived from all France, none but the invited 
guests even saw their Majesties except through a telescope, 
The streets were kept clear by soldiers and police. The notes 
of the reception were, in fact, warmth and splendour, both a 
little kept down by an undercurrent of uneasiness. On Thurs. 
day the Czar witnessed the great sham fight and visited the 
Cathedral at Rheims. 


The precautions taken to ensure the safety of the Czar 
were such as have rarely been witnessed in Western Europe, 
The train steamed out of Dunkirk between walls of soldiers 
and on the way to Compiégne a soldier stood sentry on either 
side of the line at every twenty-five yards, the space un. 
guarded never exceeding twelve and a half yards. The line 
had been examined as it were with a microscope, and neither 
at Dunkirk nor Compiégne was any person not officially known 
to be safe allowed within pistol-shot of the Czar. The streets 
and squares were emptied, and there was perforce silence, 
except for the official huzzas delivered by soldiers and 
employés. The historian of the future will recall the scene 
as a singular indication of the discontent which pervaded 
Europe, yet he will be mistaken. It is not the people who 
are feared, or who are dangerous, but a half-lunatic sect, 
exceedingly minute in numbers, and probably not-half so 
fanatical as the early followers of the Old Man of the 
Mountain who threatened Richard I. But then there was 
neither powder nor dynamite, and Richard was a man in 
armour physically the superior of any possible assassin. 


The strike in the steel trade in America has ended in the 
submission of the men, who have gone back to work without 
any alteration in the old terms. Mr. Pierpont Morgan has 
not, however, acted on his threat to hold no further com. 
munication with the Unions until they had applied for 
charters of incorporation, and so become liable for damages. 
He probably felt that with a new President a new tone might 
come in, and that it was unwise to prevent all negotiation, 
The men from the first had very little chance. They were 
not fighting for wages, but for a right of control, which is 
opposed to American feeling; they are hampered by 
the federal system, which disables them from completely 
united action; and they were only half-hearted in the 
struggle. They think of themselves not as artisans only, 
but as men who will be masters, and are too well off 
during their transition stage to regard real injury to their 
trade with levity. The most formidable Trade-Unions of 
America have been those of the mining districts, probably 
because the miners are both rougher and less prosperous. 


It is announced in a telegram from Shanghai that the 
Viceroy of Shantung has insisted that all German troops 
outside Kiao-chow should be withdrawn within the limits of 
the concession. The Governor of Kiao-chow, however, 
hesitates to comply, and has sought advice from the German 
Minister in Pekin. That is a noteworthy telegram, for it 
coincides with some other statements that the Chinese Court, 
despite Prince Chun’s “ mission of apology,” is exceptionally 
hostile to the pretensions of Germany. The seizure of 
Kiao-chow irritated the Empress-Regent, and it will be 
remembered that the only Ambassador whom there was 
clearly an official plot to murder was the German. It is 
reported, too, that the military form which German arrogance 
is apt to assume, and the frigid German severity to natives, 
offend and irritate the Chinese and indisposes them towards 
any concession to German troops. The Emperor’s demand 
for the performance of the kow-tow must have increased this 
impression, and it is not impossible that the first Power 
which will be compelled to quarrel with China will be Ger. 





The bourgeois President, in fact, bore himself as France would 
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— 
be cordial is Japan. The secret probably is that the German 
Foreign Office hardly perceives that China feels insult more 
than punishment, and tries to effect its objects with too little 
consideration for the “face” of the proudest people in Asia. 


Grave fears are expressed at Constantinople that another | 


massacre of Armenians has occurred, this time at Mush 
and Sassoon, near the Russian border. It is known that 
disturbances have broken out, and that eight regiments have 
been ordered to the spot, and since that order was given 
all officials profess to know nothing. This is ominous, but 
the despatch of so large a force may justity a different 
suggestion,—namely, a mutiny. It was certainly reported 
that soldiers and Armenians together had blown up a Govern- 
mext building, and a serious conflict between Turkish troops 
aided by Armenians and the Hamidi cavalry is precisely the 
kind of event about which officials in Constantinople would 
pe silent. We shall doubtless know the truth in a few days 
vid St. Petersburg, and meanwhile may be suffered to hope 
that Armenians at last are fighting for themselves. The day 
they break out of the slavelike torpor of ages Europe will 
sympathise with and ultimately protect them. 


Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell’s address to the Independent 
Nationalists of Galway is an outrageous but entertaining 
document. He alludes to the present Nationalist Parlia- 
mentary party as “the bounding brothers of the circulating 
bat,” and after some detailed criticism of their achievements 
at Westminster, concludes:—‘‘These are the coruscating 
flashes of statesmanship of the United Irish jackasses. In- 
dependent N. ationalists of Galway, you are a fast diminishing 
tribe, thanks to the Mosaic One and the Melancholy One. 
Since the rigged Convention was substituted for the free 
suffrage of the masses your birthright of liberty has been the 
toy of every thimblerigger. But have ycu lost all power of 
resistance to the most impudent of charlatans? Do you 
want to see these gentlemen carried out again kicking by 
policemen? Send your subscription to the Freeman; they 
will do it again for a few coppers; but do not dishonour 
Galway in perhaps its dying hour.” Election addresses are 
not an exhilarating form of literature, but Mr. O’Donndl’s 
intrepid vituperation recalls the controversial methods of 
Eatanswill. Another alleged candidate, at present residing 
in Paris, is “ Colonel” Arthur Lynch, late of the Transvaal 
Irish Brigade. His address ought also to furnish some lively 
reading. 


It is with deep regret that we chronicle the loss of the ‘ Cobra’ 
turbine torpedo-boat destroyer, which was wrecked on Wed- 
nesday morning on the Outer Dowsing Shoal off the Lincoln- 
shire coast. The vessel was on her way from the contractors’ 
yard at Newcastle to Portsmouth. The destroyer’s dinghy, 
with twelve survivors on board, which was picked up by the 
P.and O. steamer ‘ Harlington’ on Wednesday evening, was 
the only boat that was not swamped in the act of launch- 
ing. Including the navigating party, artificers in the con- 
tractors’ employ, and stevedores, there were nearly eighty 
men on board the ‘Cobra,’ and it is feared that sixty-seven 
lives have been lost. The terrible ill-luck that has attended 
the turbine destroyers—it will be remembered that the * Viper’ 
was sunk during the recent mancuyres—is greatly to be 
regretted, quite apart from the recent loss of life, for these 
very fast destroyers promised to be of great service to the 
Navy. It should be pointed out, however, that in neither 
case does the turbine system of propulsion seem to have 
been in any way to blame, and that the loss of both vessels was 
due purely to the chief peril of the sea——rocks and shoals. 
All that the Admiralty can do is to repeat their order. 

The lock-out at Grimsby has, we are sorry to say, been the 
cause of severe rioting. On Wednesday a mob of men 
attacked the offices of the masters and did a great deal of 
damage, and on Thursday attempts are said to have been 
made to burn property, and the fire brigade was stoned while 
extinguishing a fire. In the afternoon the local police force 
was strongly reinforced, and a body of soldiers were sent into 
the town with ball-cartridge served out to them. Happily 
no need arose for employing the troops, but the police had to 
charge the mob with their batons. Further disturbances are, 


it is reported, feared. The rioting is, we expect, a sign that 





the men are completely beaten, for violence is never resorted 
to by those who are confident of success. This final use of 
violence is all the more to be regretted because up till Wed- 
nesday the fight was a fair one, and though the men suffered 
greatly, little or no vindictive feeling was displayed. 


Mr. Iwan Miller contributes a very able and most useful 
letter to Tuesday’s Times, in which he shows not only that we 
are well within our rights in our treatment of train-wreckers 
and persons of that kind generally, but that the Boers them- 
selves set us the example in the present war. ' He points out 
that in November, 1899, Commandant Grobler issued a pro. 
clamation at Colesberg—.e., in the Cape Colony—in which he 
laid down certain rules and regulations. Among these he 
applies the penalties of martial law, including death, to all 
persons who do not constitute a portion of the British army, 
who, among other things, destroy bridges, railways, and tele- 
graphs. It will be noted that this proclamation practically 
took away belligerent rights from all the loyal subjects of the 
Empire, and accorded them only to the disciplined British 
forces. Mr. Miller further quotes a very interesting account 
of an interview with President Steyn, in which the President 
made it clear that the portions of the Colony occupied by the 
Boers were held by them to be annexed to the Free State, 
and that the inhabitants, loyal as well as disloyal, became 
ipso facto burghers of the Republic. And yet there are plenty 
of Pro-Boers who honestly believe that the Boers had no 
aggressive intentions, and were merely resisting our advance 
when they invaded the Colony and Natal. In truth, they came 
bent on conquest and annexation. 


An interesting piece of news is reported from Ceylon. 
According to a Central News telegram from Colombo, one 
hundred and eighty of the Boer prisoners have volunteered 
in ‘some quasi-military capacity” in India. The telegram 
proceeds to state that the men who have made the offer have 
been removed from the Boer camp, as their comrades are in- 
dignant at their action, and that they are now witnessing the 
annual Ceylonese camp training. We shall await with interest 
official confirmation of this report, and sincerely trust that if 
it be correct the authorities will see their way to accept it. 
It has been urged in these columns that the problem of how 
best to deal with the deported Boers disinclined to return to 
their homes after the war might best be solved on the lines of 
Pitt’s enrolment of the Highlanders after the “45. The 
action of these hundred and eighty Boers in Ceylon shows 
that they are ready themselves to take the initiative, That 
the better-class Boer not only has no ill-feeling against the 
“Tommy,” but is rather inclined to fraternise with him, is 
shown by the interesting letter from the Transvaal burgher 
of Rustenburg in Thursday’s T7mes. But in the ease of Boers 
entering the Imperial Army, it would probably be found 
better to enrol them in irregular corps of their own, where 
their dislike of strict discipline would he less likely to bring 
them into collision with their officers. 


The proceedings of the British Association, which ended on 
Wednesday, have been of unusual interest. Of all the 
papers read during the past week none excited greater interest 
than Major Ronald Ross’s on “The Story of Malaria,” 
relating the slow stages by which the mosquito theory, 
originally started by the Romans, has been verified by the 
patient researches of Pasteur, Virchow, Laveran, Koch, and 
Major Ross himself, to whose splendid and unobtrusive ser- 
vices Lord Lister paid a generous tribute. Great activity was 
displayed in the newly established Educational Section, in 
which the scientific lion Jay down with the humanist lamb, 
the discussions culminating in the Bishop of Hereford’s 
powerful plea in favour of the reform of the entrance exami- 
nations at the Universities, and the redistribution of prizes. 
As the Bishop remarked, “a considerable proportion of the 
scholarships are given to those who do not need them; and 
they become the reward, not of promising ability, but of the 
most elaborate and expensive preparation.” The meeting, as 
a whole, seemsto have fully justified the President's verdict that 
for hard work and useful work he could not recall a mesting 
which came up to the standard of that just concluded. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
r ie instinctive optimism of Americans, so often a 
‘ source of strength to them, deceived them grievously 
about the chances in favour of President McKinley sur- 
viving his terrible wound. He never had any. We do 
not believe the story of poison; that is a mere suggestion 
of surgeons who fancy themselves discredited by their 
mistaken diagnosis. The heavy bullet of the murderer's 
revolver, so different from the light bullet of the Mauser 
rifle, which makes a clean cut, rent its way through the 
body, paralysed the powers of the stomach, and set up a 
gangrene along the whole course of the wound. The ill-fated 
President was a strong man, who had lived a temperate 
though overworked life, and he survived for seven days ; 
Lut they were days practically without food, and when the 
gangrenous mischief reached a certain point his strength, 
weakened at once by shock and by starvation, suddenly 
collapsed. He died expressing his resignation to the will 
of the All Wise, and soothed, we would fain hope, by the 
knowledge that in two continents all who speak English 
would fain have preserved him if they could. The sorrow 
of his own people is hardly deeper or more sincere than that 
of Englishmen, for though the latter are Free-traders they 
regard the Protectionist illusion as an error in economics 
rather than a political offence, and they were hardly con- 
scious of the President's graver mistake, his habit of regard- 
ing himself as one bound by his position to be the funnel for 
the popular will. That, we feel convinced, was the key to the 
mind of William McKinley. Personally the kindest of men, 
always straight in conduct, and with a high sense of duty, 
he thought that duty compelled him always to keep his ear 
to the ground, so that he might, as head of the Execu- 
tive, interpret in action the general desire of the people. 
He thought they wished that America should in all things 
suffice to herself, and perceiving that, allowed his Protec- 
tionist ideas to develop into a sort of fanaticism, which, 
nevertheless, when he recognised the general desire for wider 
markets, he was prepared at their bidding to suppress. 
His very last speech before his death was in effect a 
promise that he would exchange Protection for Reciprocity ; 
and though he probably shared the movement of the 
popular mind, and had begun to recognise that if you will 
not buy neither can you sell, the sense that the people 
were marching like himself to a new conviction made that 
conviction appear to him not only more acceptable, but 
more wise. He was personally one of those men who alike 
from pity and from religious feeling abhor war; but when 
he perceived that the scenes in Cuba had become abhorrent 
to the people he accepted the hard necessity, and when, 
after the sinking of the ‘Maine,’ tley would allow no 
longer delay he made war with all the energy he pos- 
sessed. He was said to be the slave of the Trusts ; but in 
reality he approved them because the people believed that 
in them was a source of prosperity, and had they changed 
that view he would have changed also, as he in great 


measure actually did about the standard of value. He | 
had great bimetallist leanings till he saw that the whole | 


commercial class, followed by a majority, was in favour of 
a single standard, and then he became a determined advo- 
cate of gold. He was perfectly sincere, but he held it his 
duty to be an interpreter, not a leader, of democracy. It 
is in this capacity that history will judge him, and it is 
worth while to consider for a moment how far he was 
wrong or right. 

We hold with the English people that he was wrong, 
believing that Demos, like any other King, will decide 
rightly only if the advisers he trusts are sincere and 
give him always the benefit of their actual opinions. 
‘they are generally wiser than the mass; they, and 
they only, are in possession of all the facts; they 
are trusted by the Sovereign, whether he is a 
man or a multitude; and they are therefore bound as 
honest men to press their coaclusions frankly, and if they 
are not accepted to resign. The wishes of the people con- 
stitute, of course, one factor in the formation of a sound 
judgment; but it is only one, and in cases involving any 
moral issue—for example, the choice between war and 
peace—it ought not to be the strongest. We hold Fox’s 
judgment on the war with Napoleon to have been wrong, 
for the great Italian would never have rested until he had 





mii: 
established a universal Monarchy, which would ha 
= i mes ee! Ve 
stereotyped mankind; but he was absolutely right, j 
risking his party as well as his career by expressing the 
intense opinion he had formed. Moreover, it is held tog 
and, as we think, on sound grounds, that democracy is 
conscious of its own points of failure, that it sighs for 
leaders, and that the man who will not lead will never 
receive a full measure of its confidence. The Premier 
who will not or cannot form an opinion is therefore 
deprived of a portion alike of his power and his 
courage, both of which may in an hour of emergency 
be of vital importance to his country. And finally, ¢ 
may be taken as certain that if leadership is not 
allowed the most competent. of all will never rise, except 
by accident, to the headship of the State, which must, if 
that is the policy to be adopted, be served by second-rate 
men. That is the case in both the American and French 
Republics, though the record is broken by Abraham 
Lincoln, and in a less degree by Gambetta, and it is difficult 
to deny that both Republics have suffered through it, 
though in America the limitation in the functions of the 
central Government has in great measure concealed the fact 
from the world. In a country with such resources, without 
frontiers, and with no rebellious class, the average sense of 
the community suffices to produce prosperity, and till the 
hour of danger arrives the inadequacy of the chiefs of the 
State is scarcely perceived. It would, however, have been 
terribly perceived in America if Spain at first had been 
triumphant, and if President McKinley, as might have 
happened, had felt that his insight was insufficient for 
circumstances so grave. 

To Englishmen it is hardly necessary to press this side 
of the argument, and yet it is not to be denied that there 
is another side. It is, in the first place, much more con. 
venient for any State to be able to do without leaders, for 
they are few and hard to discover; while of the second- 
rate men there is at all times an abundant supply. - It is 
not in England the Cabinet, but the Inner Cabinet which 
it is difficult to fill, and on the Continent the one 
Ministry which can always be got together is the 
Ministry of Affairs. In the second place, theory must 
be allowed some weight under every Constitution, and 
the theory of Democracy is that on grave occasions 
the mass of the community is wiser than any individual 
init. Its instinct tells it what to do better than any 
man’s counsel. If that idea is true—and it is difficult for 
those who know history to pronounce it entirely false—the 
“man with his ear to the ground,” if only he has the 
right kind of ear, and honestly believes, as Mr. McKinley 
did, that his business is to use it, can but rarely go 
wrong ia important crises. To hear the undergrowl 
clearly and interpret it aright requires, no doubt, a special, 
and it may bea rare, faculty; but the man who possesses 
it will not make great blunders, except when the people 
are hopelessly in the wrong. They often are, as, to take 


| two weil-known instances, when the people in this country 


beat Walpole about the Excise-duty, and when in France 
they clamoured for war with Prussia; but the American 
theory is that this occurs rarely, and that when it does the 
people is still within its right. Why should it not run a 
risk, even a great risk, with its own? On that theory 
President McKinley was an excellent, even a great, 
President, for he had a marvellous capacity for hearing 
and interpreting that undergrowl, which he thought it 
the duty of his life to obey. And lastly, this mode of 
governing has one advantage only half perceived, that 
it increases the force of the State to an almost 
indefinite degree. Guidance may be wanting when the 
head of the State is always listening; but the march 
can never be undecided, and the weight of the marching 
myriad thus kept at one with its foremost files must 
always be prodigious. When the head of the Executive 
and the people differ, and both are determined, everything 
goes to pieces, all action is weak, and perseverance 1s 
almost hopeless. When that head cannot be removed, it 
may therefore be that the most certain way of avoiding 
such a contingency is to listen. On the whole, though 
warmly in favour of the English method, we can under- 
stand why those who believe fully in democracy prefer 
the American method, regard Mr. McKinley as an almost 
ideal President, and will be slow to be convinced that no 
State is safe when there is no effort to secure the guidance 
of the ablest in it. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


LL eyes are fixed on the new President, and the 
world is asking what manner of man is he, and what 
are the views and plans of one who holds power and 
authority equal to that of the German Emperor in a 
country with nearly double the population of Germany 
and with ten times its wealth. We shall surprise many of 
our readers, both English and American, and yet we 
pelieve we shall be in the right, when we answer the first 
part of the question by saying that President Roosevelt 
is an old-fashioned American. Though in so many ways a 
typical modern man, he is at, heart and in essentials far 
nearer the old type of American statesman than the majority 
of the men who have presided over America during the 
last sixty years. Mr. Lincoln was a man of genius, 
and so an exception to every rule—as much an exception 
among Presidents as Alfred, with whom he has many 
points of resemblance, was among Kings—but, save for 
Mr. Lincoln and General Grant, the modern Presidents 
rave not been men of mark. They have been sound and ex- 
cellent constitutional Monarchs, but not leaders and rulers 
of men. Mr. Roosevelt is far more like the men of the 
first three decades of the Republic than the Convention- 
made Presidents of modern times. When we say he is an old- 
fashioned American we mean that he belongs to that strong, 
vigorous, authoritative type which has always existed in 
America, and always been apparent enough in business 
and in private life, though of late it has been somewhat 
submerged in politics. The late Lord Sherbrooke declared 
that what he liked about one of his colleagues—Lord 
Hartington—was his “ you-be-damnedness.” That same 
quality of downrightness, fearlessness, and determination 
is to be found in Mr. Roosevelt. He is essentially one of 
those men who know exactly what they want, and mean to 
getit. But together with this intensity and keenness the 
new President is a man of moderation. Those who can re- 
call the last Message sent by him to the Legislature of the 
State of New York while Governor may remember how essen- 
tially moderate was its general tone. Especially is this 
moderation of tone to be seen inall his expressions of opinion 
on such home questions as those of the Trusts, temperance 
legislation, and the Tariff. He has always held in 
regard to the Trusts that the capitalists have done a 
great deal of good in organising industry, and that they 
must not be treated as enemies of the nation. At the 
same time, however, they are to be carefully watched and 
kept within reasonable bounds. In regard to temperance 
and philanthropic legislation generally, Mr. Roosevelt has, 
again, always maintained the position of the via media. 
Apparently it is the same with the question of Protection. 
Mr. Roosevelt, though he has never put forward Free- 
trade as an ideal and has always upheld the existing fiscal 
system, has never been a Protection-at-any-price man. 
Even in the case of Imperialism and a vigorous foreign 
policy, Mr. Roosevelt has never gone to extremes, and he 
has frequently denounced the recklessness of the more 
violent Jingoes. In truth, there is a great deal of the old 
Whig moderation—we use the term rather in the English 
than the American sense—about Mr. Roosevelt. That is 
the spirit which dislikes extremes in all cases, which is 
against pushing even a good principle or a good policy too 
far, and is in favour of keeping all things within the bounds 
of common-sense. But this spirit is a very different one from 
that of the opportunist or the man of perennial compromise. 
The true Whig when he has discovered what he believes to 
be the path of moderation in any question will stick to it 
through thick and thin. His views may be “central,” but 
they are none the less tenaciously held, and history has 
shown again and again that the Whig temperament may be 
both authoritative and uncompromising in action. Lord 
Palmerston was a good example of the authoritative Whig, 
and, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Roosevelt will show in a 
good many ways a striking resemblance to Lord Palmerston. 
Of course, no two men are ever quite alike, but impulsive- 
ness combined with an abstract moderation of view, and 
authoritativeness coupled with a strict recognition of law 
and constitutional right, undoubtedly belong to both 
characters. 

Naturally enough, what most men are interested 
in here are Mr. Roosevelt's views on foreign policy, 
and especially his attitude towards this country. We 
believe that attitude can be rightly described in a 





sentence. Mr. Roosevelt is neither for nor against 
England, but merely for his own country. He does not 
wish this country any harm, but he would not dream of 
sacrificing the interests of America even in the smallest 
degree to help England. His sole desire is to serve 
America. He is, of course, an Imperialist, and he will no 
doubt do his best to administer the new Imperial posses- 
sions of America in the West Indies (Cuba and Puerto 
Rico), in the Pacific (the Sandwich Islands), and in the 
Far East (the Philippines) wisely and well. But to say 
that he is an Imperialist is not to say all. The essential 
thing to remember in regard to Mr. Roosevelt’s position as 
to foreign affairs is that he is an upholder of the Monroe 
doctrine in its fullest and most complete form. All his 
writings and speeches show that he considers that America 
must prevent the European Powers obtaining any new 
foothold in North or South America, or extending the 
settlements they now possess in any form, direct or indirect. 
His view, that is, is to enforce the full Monroe doctrine at 
all costs. Coupled with this Mr. Roosevelt holds that the 
Americans ought to construct and control an Isthmian 
canal—either at Panama or in Nicaragua—and that such 
control should be absolute and without any kind of 
restriction. 

It remains to consider whether these views of Mr. 
Roosevelt necessarily bring the policy that will be pursued 
by him into conflict with British interests. In regard to the 
Monroe doctrine it is admitted that we have no cause or 
desire to quarrel with America. The doctrine only deals 
with new acquisitions, and does not concern Canada, the 
West Indies, or our Colonies in Central or South 
America. In truth, the true Monroe doctrine is in no 
sense injurious to this country. We do not wish to 
acquire new settlements on either of the American 
| continents, nor to extend those which we have already 
| obtained. On the contrary, we greatly prefer the status quo. 
|The reasons, that is, which originally induced a British 
| statesman to suggest the Monroe doctrine to President 
Monroe still hold good, and the more effectively it is 
applied by America the better we ought to be pleased. We 
hold, indeed, that it would be wise policy for us formally 
to notify to America our recognition of the true Monroe 
doctrine, for while admitting that we had no wish to expand, 
we should obtain something approaching an insurance of 
our possessions in North America, in the West Indies, in 
Central America, and in South America. True, we are 
well able to defend these places for ourselves if attacked, but 
still the recognition of the application of the Monroe doe- 
trine in regard to them might not be without result in case 
of Europeancomplications. In regard to the Isthmian canal 
we would also meet Mr. Roosevelt. As we have insistedagain 
and again in these columns, it is to our interest (1) that 
the canal should’be made; (2) that it should be held by 
a friendly Power strong enough to make the neutrality of 
the canal a reality, and not a paper formula. Therefore 
we ought to weleome the construction of the canal in the 
only way in which Mr. Roosevelt will consent to its con- 
struction. To urge that the Clayton-Bulwer Trea®y gives 
us a right to veto the making of the canal, and that we 
ought not to part with that valuable veto-right unless 
America will consent to some compromise in the matter, 
seems to us most unwise. What we have got to consider 
is not our abstract rights in the matter, but our material 
interests. If it appears that it is to our interest that the 
canal should be made, let us not stand in our own light and 
talk big about the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. If we meant 
really to stand out and to fight America over the Canal 
question, there might be some sense in our present attitude. 
But in that case we ought to be busy in all the Chancelleries 
of Europe getting up a coalition against the American 
claims in regard to the Monroe doctrine. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, we should not find the work a very 
difficult one. But needless to say, all England would repu- 
diate such a Machiavellian idea with the utmost indignation. 
The statesman who proposed such a scheme would be driven 
from the political stage with ignominy. Even if America 
were deliberately to denounce the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
—we do not fora moment suggest that Mr. Roosevelt is 
likely to do so—it would be impossible to get the people 
of this country either to fgo to war alone or to promote 
any combination of Powers hostile to America. We intend, 
that is, to remain friends with America, and not to en- 
courage her secret enemies on this side of the Atlantic. 
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But if we mean, as we assuredly do, to play a really friendly 
part towards Americi, is it not worth our while to get the 
benefit of our friendliness? Though few Englishmen 
realise the fact, the Americans are in deadly earnest about 
the canal. While even well-educated men here hardly 
know that the question exists, it is a burning one for all 
Americans. But just as we misunderstand their eagerness, 
so they misunderstand our apathy. They do not believe 
it possible that we can be indifferent on. such a matter, 
and think our lazy non possumus attitude must cover some 


deep and strongly motived enmity. In truth, our Govern- 


ment, in the matter of the Canal question, appear to be 
heading straight for a humiliating act of folly. We are 


friendly and we desire to show our friendliness to America, 


but yet we seem determined to act in such a way that our 


friendliness will appear to the Americans like studied 
animosity. It is, indeed, hardly too much to say that to 


organise all Europe into an Anti-Monroe Doctrine League 


would cause little more enmity than will our present 
attitude if we insist on maintaining it. 

And yet thedeath of President McKinley and the perfectly 

genuine outburst of national feeling for America and 
the Americans that has pervaded all classes here—the 
governing class quite as much as the people—affords us 
a unique opportunity to settle the Canal question on a 
sound and sensible basis by giving America a free hand in 
the Isthmus. We would go further, and as we have said, 
formally and clearly accept the Monroe doctrine as a 
declaration by which we mean to abide. The direct 
advantage bestowed on America by such action would be 
very great. The indirect advantage gained by ourselves 
would not be small, for we should make clear to the world 
that the traditional rivalry between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race had passed away and could no longer 
be counted on. Whether such a forcing of the Monroe 
doctrine upon the notice of the world would be a wise act 
on the part of America is, of course, another matter. It 
might even, though admitted by us, give rise to protests 
elsewhere which would be dangerous and difficult. That, 
however, would be the affair of America, not of Britain, and 
is not a matter on which we ought perhaps to express an 
opinion. All we need do is to give friendly satisfaction to 
America on matters which do not injure our own interests. 
Of America’s true interests she, not Britain, must be the 
judge. 

But perhaps we write on the subject of the canal in 
too pessimistic a strain. It may be that our Government, 
since the failure of the Hay-Pauncefote Convention, have 
come to understand the subject better, and that President 
Roosevelt will find that a short, practical, and acceptable 
agreement has already been arrived at between the two 
Governments. We trust sincerely that this may be the 
case, and that his first official act in the region of high 
politics will be to endorse an understanding with Britain 
already sanctioned by Mr. McKinley. 





THE NEW PHASE OF THE WAR. 


EPTEMBER 15th has come and gone and with- 
out much result, but the war will now, we hope, 
enter upon a new phase. Whether the Transvaal 
authorities will at once be able to act upon that part of 
the proclamation which places the cost of the keeping of 
a man’s wife and family on the man himself remains to 
be seen. We imagine that in most cases the bill has, 
as it were, been already made out—for the operation of 
the failure to surrender will, we presume, be retrospective 
—and that the Government will at once be able to put up, 
say, a house in Bloemfontein or Pretoria to auction in 
order to provide money to pay for the keep of the family 
of its owner since last June. We do not, however, 
profess to know what will be thejexact way in which the 
burghers will be forced to pay for the keep of their 
families, but we cannot believe that the High Commis- 
sioner, who with his Council is armed with the most 
complete powers, legislative and administrative, will find 
any difficulty in giving practical effect to the proclama- 
tion. It is easy to make a parade of legal difficulties in 
regard to the matter, but they are not substantial. Lord 
Milner and his Government have plenty of power to 
enforce the proclamation if they desire to do so,—as, in our 


difficulties of enforcing the proclamation, we most ardent] 
hope and desire that those responsible will realise thet 
the time has come when the war must be made to enter ona 
new phase, and that from the present time there must be 
no hesitation, no change of plans, no attempts at hegotia- 
tion, but merely the most strenuous endeavour to carr to 
the end what has come to be a piece of police work. In 
order to bring back peace to South Africa the first thing 
is to carry on the war with the utmost vigour and deter. 
mination. Every one, from the Commander-in-Chief to 
the humblest private, must remember, and make others 
remember, that there is no primrose path to success 
in war,and that it is idle to think of finishing the war 
except on the Duke of Wellington’s principle,—« Harg 
pounding, gentlemen, but we'll pound hardest.” Unless 
and until we pound hardest we shall never beat the Boers. 
Pound hardest we must. If fresh men—i.e., men not 
stale with campaigning—are wanted, then fresh men must 
be sent. If our generals are grown languid, they must be 
replaced, and {stronger and more vigorous men must be 
put in their places. If our existing tactics are not well 
suited to the present state of things, then new tactics 
must be devised. For example, if the Boers break up 
into little commandos of a hundred, our columns must be 
broken up into small commands also and sent in pursuit 
of them. No doubt these little forces will run risks of 
capture, of starvation, of complete destruction ; but these 
risks must be run, and, in truth, are not important. That 
officers and men will be only too eager to run them we cannot 
doubt. If twenty or thirty Captains were asked to organise 
such small mounted forces, and were told that they must 
while hunting down the enemy live like Boers and expect no 
relief and no help from our main bodies, we do not doubt 
that there would be a ready response. Some of these 
little bands would fare badly, no doubt, but on the other 
hand districts would become infested by them, and so 
made impossible for the Boers, which now afford the 
enemy complete security. But, of course, we cannot in 
London presume to lay down the exact way in which the 
war is to be carried on; we merely desire to insist that an 
effort must be made from now to carry it on with greater 
vigour, and that if one form of fighting does not prove 
successful, then other forms must be tried in turn till an 
effective form is discovered. The notion that we are to be 
permanently beaten bya few bands of roving Boers cannot 
be endured, and our generals must be made to feel that if 
their present system of fighting and military organisation 
does not meet the case they must devise one that will. War 
is a business where ingenuity and imagination are required 
quite as much as they are in any trade or profession, and 
such difficulties as “character of the country,” “ want of 
transport,” “want of food,” “want of water,” “ badness of 
horses,” and the like ought merely to be incentives to 
strenuous effort, not reasons for inactivity. After all, 
every one of the difficulties encountered by our troops is 
encountered by the Boers, and often in a worse form, for 
they are without our resources in the way of remounts 
and the material of war. 

We place a vigorous prosecution of the war as the 
essential thing,—the one thing which really matters, and 
by which we shall achieve complete success. Next, and of 
great importance, though not of supreme moment, Is a 
proper use of the legislative and administrative powers 
possessed by the British Government in the Orange Colony 
and the Transvaal. If those powers are well and wisely 
used a good deal may be done to assist the military 
authorities. ‘Though we are entirely in favour of the most 
drastic methods in the field, we are not in favour of drastic 
action by the civil authorities. That is, we would not 

attempt to declare the unsurrendered burghers rebels, or 
to inflict the death penalty except on spies and conspirators. 

We greatly prefer tostrike men’s propertiesratherthan their 

lives,—to make them bankrupts rather than martyrs. We 
should, of course, continue the plan of charging the keep 

of the burghers’ families against their property as the 

merest act of common-sense and common justice, but we 

would go a good deal further. We would—as we have often 

before suggested in these columns—refuse to recognise 

any titles to land and houses in either of the new Colonies 
unless the owner attended at some central place—half-a- 








opinion, they most certainly ought, for the failure to act 
on proclamations when ounce made is ruinous. 


dozen | oem might be named in each Colony—and there 
entered his name on the new register and took the oath 
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of neutrality. The land of any person who failed to 
do this within a given time—unless that person could 
rove that he was in prison or too ill to move— | 
should be declared to be derelict and without any owner, | 
and so the property of the State. In this way either 
the burghers would be forced to come in and surrender, or | 
else the Government would | become possessed of very | 
valuable properties out of which to reward the men from 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, from the Cape and 
from Natal, or from home, who have fought on our side | 
in the war, and on which also to plant military colonists. 
To keep the titles to their land indefinitely open to men who | 
are fighting against us while we could be using that land 
to much better purpose seems to us most unbusinesslike. | 
We may be quite sure that the Boers would not have | 
| 
} 


acted in that way had chance placed them in the position 
in which we now find ourselves. They would have thought | 
no excuse needed for using the threat of confiscation to 
bring in their enemies. 

But though we think these things ought to be done in 
order to bring the war to an end, and though we hold 
that the soldiers should bestir themselves to find newer 
and better methods for meeting the most recent tactics of 
the Boers, we entirely and absolutely refuse to take a | 
pessimistic view of the war. We shall accomplish our | 
task even if we take longer than we need or we ought over 
it, and if we waste an unnecessary amount of lfe and 
treasure. Of the end we are as certain as ever we were. | 
Nor are we any more pessimistic than formerly as to 
the settling down of the two races in South Africa and 
their ultimate consolidation, and the incorporation of the 
various States of South Africa as a free nation within the 
British Empire. The pressure of the natives on the one 
hand, and the great material prosperity which is bound to 
take place directly the war is over on the other, will bring | 
the two peoples together. Those two forces will act as an | 
amalgam,—especially the latter. We see from America 
how the change and movement produced by a rapid and 
vigorous growth of material prosperity tend to weld a 
nation together, and we cannot doubt that like causes 
will produce like results in South Africa. To talk about 
creating a new Ireland in South Africa seems to us non- 
sense. To begin with, our Ulstermen in South Africa 
even now almost equal the non-British population ; and | 
next, the flow of new elements into South Africa which 
must take place in the course of the ensuing thirty years | 
will submerge or sweep away all old boundaries, and with 
them all cld animosities. Change is the greatest of 
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THE CZAR'S OBJECTS. 


T is becoming increasingly evident that the tour of the 
Emperor of Russia to Western Europe must have 
some considerable objects. His Majesty can hardly be 
enjoying a mere holiday. Few Sovereigns enjoy, as | 
William IT. does, life on board ship in the rough North 
seas, and on shore even a Sovereign, who is trained to | 
endure the burden of State, must be bored to death by 
ceremonials, receptions, and carefully prepared speeches. 
Nicholas II. is not, like his cousin, proud, and with justice, 
of his abilities as speechmaker, and would be far happier 
in an informal yet courtly circle in Denmark than either 
at Potsdam or Compitgne. He sees an equal, to be 
sure, for two or three half-hours, which must be an 
infrequent experience; but equality is a poor substitute for 
triendship, and the Court of Copenhagen is the only one 
where his equa!s are trustworthy friends. Besides, the 
journey has a most disagreeable accompaniment Even 
though a President has just been done to death, we are 
unable to believe that the extraordinary precautions taken 
in France to protect. the Czar, precautions which harass 
an Army, profoundly irritate three cities, one of which is 
Paris, and involve expenditure which will be perceptible 
even in the Budget of France, are dictated by nervous- 
ness alone. Neither M. Loubet, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 








nor Prince Orloff is a nervous man, and the French police, 
besides being the keenest in Europe, has on such occasions 
command of much money for espionage. The French 
(rovernment has no fancy for being ridiculous, and unless 
itis much better informed than the public, some of its 
orders, especially those regarding Dunkirk and Compitgne, 
which seem based on the orders that used to be 


| tarily engage in war 


given in Constantinople when a Sultana went abroad, 
will subject it to much ridicule. President Loubet must 
have positive information, which he, at least, believes, that 
there are real dangers threatening his visitor ; and though 
much is always kept back from an autocratic Sovereign, 
the Czar must perceive that with all France weleoming 
him he is not considered safe. His Majesty, who is fairly 


| safe at home, though Count) Muravieff said the Nihilists 


are rather cowed than extinct, would not have plunged 
into all that welter, and risked so much for his country as 
well as himself, unless he had perceived objects which 
he felt it imperative to secure. As rumour suggests 
adequate objects, and objects really attainable by the tour, 
we are inclined to think that rumour has in this instance 
a solid foundation. 

The first object, no doubt, is to render it easier to obtain 
money. M. de Witte, pressed by the Siberian expendi- 
ture, by the famine in several provinces—which hits the 
Russian Treasury exactly as the same calamity hits the 
Indian one, not wounding mortally, but embarrassing 
everything—and by the necessity of “supporting” the 
great industrial schemes he is fostering, needs a large loan. 


i The English are possessed with a notion that Russia, 


though she paid interest to all creditors throughout the 
Crimean War, is always over-spending herself, and a loan 
would not be taken up in London except at rates which 
allow a margin for insurance,—greedy rates M. de Witte 
doubtless considers them. The Germans have just now 
enough to do in paying for their Emperor’s schemes, and 
financing their own over-expanded manufacturing specula- 
tions. American financiers are well loaded already, and 
the American public, which could raise any amount, is 
devoted to industrial speculation, and has a dozen methods 
of earning a safe 4 per cent. at home. There remains, 
therefore, France; and as in France the subscriptions come 
from the cottages, and the cottagers know no more of 
Russian finance than of Icelandic bonds, it is necessary to 
do something more than ask for money. The lenders 
must be pleased, and as nothing will please them better 
than a visit from the Czar, the visit is paid. We see 
nothing ignoble in such a motive, and nothing of which 
able politicians ought to be ashamed. It is as essential to 
Russia to be solvent as to secure a great ally, and if an 
Imperial visit will refill the Treasury as well as cement a 
necessary alliance, it is a matter of good policy that it 
should be offered. 

The second object, which probably comes even closer to 
the Russian Emperor's heart, is to secure peace in his time, 


| and we strongly incline to the belief that he has secured 


it. The German Emperor informed the people of 
Dautzig, with quite unaccustomed earnestness, that the 
result of his conversations with his guest was that peace 
was assured for many years, and we see no reason to 
believe that he was either over-optinustic or attempting to 
deceive. The Russian Emperor, who has been personally 

the Conference at the Hague, 
has, it is rumoured, fallen back upon the more practical 
proposal of a ten years’ truce, during which, “on the faith 
neither Russia ner Germany will volun- 
If that agreement has been made— 
and all the evidence pomts that way—peace, at all events 
tor a period, is secured, for France cannot fight alone, and 
the English interest is always peace. The Chauvinists of 
Paris, with M. de Cassagnae at their head, may protest, 
and declare, as he has done, that all this means a conse- 


} ee . 
innoyed by the failure of 
| 


of Sovereigns.” 


| eration of a Treaty under whick France lost two provinces 


and five milliards; but if a Bourbon or a Bonaparte were 
on the throne he could hardly declare war in the face of 
such an agreement. He might, no doubt, menace England; 
but England has faced France pretty often, and there is 
nothing to content the French Army in a series of 
maritime engagements which might be for France mari- 
time defeats. ‘There is no reason in Asia why the Powers 
should quarrel for the present, and even in the Balkans, 


| though all the materials of a conflagration are well laid, 


they can hardly blaze up while both the Alliances stand 
prepared with such mighty engines to put out the fire. 
lt is, of course, true that America is left out of the combi- 
nation, that the death of the Emperor of Austria or that 


' of the Sultan might produce a wholly new set of cireum- 


stances, and that—in short, as Bulwer once wrote, “ évery 
accident is a Providence, and before a Providence snaps 
every human will”; but the Russian Emperor does not 
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pretend to be a prophet or to possess irresistible control, 
even in the political world, but up to the limit of his 
power he desires peace, and s0, till his Fleet is completed, 
does his German cousin. Both are sincere, for both are 
compelled by strong interests to be sincere, and we confess 
we do not see, if they are agreed, where, leaving America 
out of the question, the disturbing force is to be sought. 
The French notion that Mr. Chamberlain designs an 
attack on France is purely fantastic, and no other Power 
is strong enough or ambitious enough to claim the right of 
initiating a great war. What does Austria want, or where 
would Italy find free resources? If the rumours are true 
there will be in Europe peace for some years. 


At least there will be if the third object attributed to 
the Czar can by possibility be attained. This is the 
restraint of the Anarchists as a sect by international 
agreement. We doubt if it can, for Anarchy is too like a 
creed, and creeds, however diabolical, are never suppressed 
by international action. The only case in which the 
experiment has ever been tried was the suppression of the 
Templars, and whether the Order had ever adopted an evil 
creed, or, which is-much more probable and more in accord- 
ance with the evidence, had suffered an evil creed to be 
embedded in some of its Preceptories, is to the last degree 
doubtful. But it may be taken as certain that the subject 
wes discussed when the Emperors met, and exceedingly 
probable that the project they considered was the banish- 
ment of all suspected Anarchists to an island in the 
ocean, a kind of St. Helena, though probably not in the 
tropics. That is a plan which would be likely to find 
favour with the owner of Siberia—Saghalien may be the 
very island in view—and would exactly suit the Continental 
yeadiness to sanction preventive arrest, and the Conti- 
nental reluctance to endure capital punishment for any- 
thing but a completed crime. The project will fail, for 
neither America nor Great Britain is as yet in a temper 
to consent; but we may be sure that it, or some one like 
it, will be carefully considered. It is nearly unendurable 
to the politicians of all countries as well as to the Kings that 
the fair prospect which for the next ten years might open 
before the Western World should be endangered by the 
action of a minute sect who do not even profess to know 
the results their murderous malignity may produce. That 
it may endanger it is clear, for any such peace as we more 
than half believe to have been arranged must depend on 
the lives of the Sovereigns who have arranged it, and 
those lives are in danger so acute that even to the 
inhabitants of Dunkirk and Compiégne M. Loubet’s 
precautions do not seem absurd, but only precautionary 
to the point where absurdity begins. To clear the streets 
of a town which is welcoming a guest of all its inhabitants 
lest that guest should be murdered is at all events a 
flaming advertisement that Anarchists are feared. 





CONTINENTAL ARMIES AND THEIR TRAINING 
FOR WAR. 


J ERY great interest has been created in England 

/ during the past week by the accounts that have 
been received of the great military manceuvres now pro- 
ceeding both in Germany and France. The British public, 
which is, not unnaturally, in rather a pessimistic mood 
just now in regard to its own Army’s ineffectual efforts 
to finish the Boer War, fully expected to be told how very 
differently and how much better they order military 
things in Germany and France. It was prepared to hear 
of faultless organisation and the most pertect field tactics, 
and of the many things which our commanders have so 
often done wrong in South Africa being done without a flaw 
by the great generals of the Continental Armies. Instead, 
and to the surprise of the British public, the correspon- 
dents all declare, in varying degrees of intensity no doubt, 
but still with a virtual unanimity, that ifour neighbours were 
to act in real war as they act in sham fights nothing but 
the most appalling disaster could be the result. The care- 
ful Englishman’s first impulse will be to imagine that he 
is being humbugged, and that the newspaper correspon- 
dents are telling him, not the things which are, but the 
things which he would like to hear. A little inquiry, how- 
ever, will show that this is not the case. To begin with, 


contrasts them most unfavourably with our 
the field, is Mr. Hales, the Australian correspondent, 
But Mr. Hales is known for his determination n; 
to write the things which his readers like. His lettere 
from the front were strongly criticised by many peo le 
because he was said to have been unfairly severe fa * 
was very generally accused of disparaging the British 
Army and exaggerating its defects. His journalistic 
method, in a word, is by no means one of flatter t 
the British public and British Army. Yet Seek he 
was evidently treated with the greatest courtesy by the 
German Staff, and though he evidently would like to 
repay that courtesy in kind, he writes to the Daih 
Express of Wednesday an account of the great an 
fight near Dantzig which shows that the German Army 
and its leaders, unless they can be relied on to change 
their whole system when the guns are loaded with ball 
instead of blank cartridge, would commit mistakes ten 
times worse than we committed at the beginning of the 
war. Even the German scouting was most perfunctory. This 
is how Mr. Hales describes the advance of one of the 
armies :—“'The Blues pushed forward with great rapidity 
throwing out scouting parties who, judging from the way 
they did their work, were next door to useless. They dis. 
played no talent for that class of work, exposing them. 
selves foolishly on the sky line, and having no idea how to 
take cover. Had they been operating against the Boers in 
Africa four-fifths of them would have been sniped. The 
worst exhibition in scouting I ever saw in Africa was not 
nearly so devoid of intelligence and initiative. De Wet asa 
commander of scouts would be worth a king’s ransom to the 
Kaiser.” But if the scouting was bad, the handling of the 
artillery seems to have been even worse. “I have seen the 
British Royal Horse Artillery in actual warfare,” says Mr. 
Hales, “ handling their guns under a heavy rifle fire from 
marksmen in the Boer entrenchment, and our men falling 
beside their guns ; yet in actual war the British were cooler, 
quicker, and smarter than the German gunners. I am 
not hypercritical, only I am greatly amazed. I expecteda 
much better display of gunnery. I would give much to 
see a German battery operating against a Boer commando 
in a strong position. I think the Germans would learn a 
lesson that would teach them to have much greater respect 
for the British field force. If the German gunners did 
not fight fifty per cent. better than they did to-day the 
Boers would capture every gun they sent into the field.” 
The German cavalry leaders do not sem to understand 
how to manage that arm. They exhausted the horses 
before they could possibly get in touch with the enemy, 
and they are described as galloping. madly through 
ploughed ground, and taking all the “ go” out of them at 
the very beginning of the day. “If General French had 
made one such blunder in Africa, he would never have 
been able to repair it. The horses were beaten when they 
were most required. Judging by this display of cavalry 
tactics, any of the Boer leaders would make the German 
cavalry kill all their horses within three months.” But 
not only did the German generals use their artillery in the 
way which caused the loss of the guns at Colenso, allow 
their cavalry to gallop madly and uselessly, and permit 
their scouts to do everything that scouts should not do, 
but a general cavalry attack appears to have been made in 
mass, which Mr. Hales can only describe as a piece of 
madness. “Had it been in earnest few of that divinely 
drilled and madly led cavalry would have been left to tell 
the tale.” If one of our generals in Africa had been 
guilty of such a piece of madness, Europe would, Mr. 
Hales declares, have laughed derisively for a month. 
“Yet this movement was a real test of German skill in 
cavalry assaults. The Germans continually ask why we 
have not won Africa in two years. If to-day’s exploits 
are a fair criterion of their military genius, Germans 
could not win Africa in two centuries.” 


Though his language is not so emphatic, Mr. Pearse—a 
correspondent of great experience in South Africa—who 
has been describing the French manceuvres for the Daily 
Mail, gives an account of the French troops which in essen- 
tials corresponds to that of Mr. Hales in regard to the 
Germans. He tells us, in effect, that “the men are splendid,” 
but that their training and leading are most unsatis- 
factory. It is thus he describes the French system of 
attack :—“ We have watched these mighty forces move in 
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spectacle to stir imagination with its infinite possibilities. 
But to what end? We have seen these same units draw 
closer towards each other regardless of artillery fire that 
was being poured upon them all the while, and the deadlier 
hail of rifle bullets, and then launch themselves in an 


tuous torrent against positions that should be 


impregnable if properly held...... Looking at 
this an English officer, of high rank and many experi- 


ences, summed it all up in the one word ‘ Pathetic. 
The reckless exposure of the men, he tells us, eould 
end in nothing but disaster. Even the French artil- 
lerv, which Mr. Pearse describes as magnificent, was so 
handled that in actual warfare every gunner would have 
jen killed at his post. Again, he tells us that the French 
rifle-shooting is bad and without method, and could not 
yesult in straight shooting, and he sums up his criticism 
by declaring that the French soldier is untrained for war. 
In spite of the exparience and evident desire to be fair 
shown by these two able correspondents, we should hold 
that their judgments must have been unconsciously 
biassed, and should doubt whether the German and 
French commanders could in reality have behaved as 
foolishly as they describe, but for the fact that 
(Colonel Henderson, one of the ablest and most scientific 
of military students, has expressed exactly similar views in 
regard to the Continental Armies. In his introduction to 
Count Sternberg’s account of his participation in the Boer 
War Colonel Henderson shows that the German and 
French system, if carried out in the field, must lead to 
exactly the kind of things which Mr. Hales and Mr. Pearse 
actually witnessed. Colonel Henderson asserts that the 
Continent has stopped still since the Franco-German War, 
and is content to apply the lessons then learned without 
remembering that the increased range of the weapons has 
entirely altered all the essentials of the problems. The 
failure to see beyond the war of 1870, coupled with the 
false ideals which must necessarily be set up by a long 
series of peace manceuvres in which all the strength of the 
big battalions and none of their weaknesses are displayed, 
have demoralised the Armies of Europe. They are, we 
believe, ready for a Jena; and would find it if only some 
man of genius were to arise, say, among the Russians, and 
were to do some of the things which Continental generals 
believe to be impossible in. European warfare,—i.e., make 
use of some of those lessons which the Boers have taught 
us, but which are declared by most French and German 
authorities to be ‘ altogether inapplicable to civilised war- 
fare.’ 


Naturally we do not pretend to be sorry that the 
Germans and French refuse to adopt the lessons of the 
Boer War. Our only fear in regard to the question is lest 
we too should fail to profit by those lessons. We are 
haunted by the dread lest when the war is over the mili- 
tary authorities in Pall Mall and Whitehall will once 
again direct their chief energies to devising a new hat for 
the Staff or an improved “ position of the soldier,’ while 
the Headquarter Staff generally becomes what Junius 
called “the home of slumber and of thoughtless medita- 
tion,” enlivened only by occasional and spasmodic efforts 
to copy some piece of German militarism of a specially 
mechanical kind. What we want, but what we fear we 
shall not get, is that our Army should study and digest 
its Own experience, and learn its own lessons, and leave 
German methods alone. To say, as we hear people say so 
often, that the war in South Africa must not be made 
into a model for European wars is a most dangerous doc- 
trme. In truth, if intelligently applied, its lessons will 
serve for all wars. If, then, we are wise we shall be 
guided by our experiences on the veld, and not attempt 
to mimic the magnificent and spectacular follies com- 
mitted on the plains of Prussia or among the fields of 
Eastern France. 








“A FIT OF HAPPINESS.” 

" \ E must accustom ourselves,” said Goethe, “to enjoy 

our happiness piecemeal,” and Sir Thomas Browne 
enlarges upon the fortunate disposition of “such as can be 
content with a fit of happiness.” In speaking thus he does 
not, of course, allude to those greater joys which, though they 
may be only acutely felt for short periods, yet do in a sense 
transform life as a whole, but to minor periods of happiness, 











the sum of which may be large enough to cover a multitude 
of misfortunes. To “accustom ourselves to enjoy” would 
seem at first sight an advice impossible to follow, but on 
second thoughts experience would seem to suggest that in 
any analysis of the mental position of those who do most 
keenly enjoy life determination is by no means a negligible 
factor. While we are very young “fits of happiness” eome 
to us quite unbidden,—who does not remember delicious 
moments of uncontrollable laughter when with the reckless. 
ness of youth we were prepared to sacrifice our reputation for 
good manners, good sense, even for complete sanity, rather 
than hide our mirth? At the’ time we prided ourselves 
perhaps on a lively sense of the ludicrous, such as was 
denied to our elders, but time soon taught us that our 
humorous perceptions were no more delicate than those of 
our fathers. What we experienced was only a violent 
seizure of happiness from which by the sobering effect of years 
they were precluded. Later in life we cannot expect to be 
often carried away into Eldorado. If we want to visit there 
we must seek means to do so, and for the average person 
they are not far to seek. Perhaps the most fruitful method 
of inducing these curative “fits of happiness” is the cultiva- 
tion of that habit of mental self-control which enables a man 
to pay strict attention—or to pay none at all—to what is 
going on around him. We have all sometimes played a dull 
game to please an amiable company, with just sufficient 
attention to enable us not to break the rules, and have found 
ourselves being bored to death. To hurry the slow passage 
of the minutes we have made a diligent effort to spur our 
attention, and have been surprised at the sudden awakening 
of interest we have aroused in ourselves. In the same way, it is 
impossible to watch with attention the world we live in—how- 
ever small or large that world may be—without much diversion 
of mind and many a “fit of happiness.” Some people never 
miss a pretty or amusing incident which comes across them. A 
scrap of dialogue overheard in the street may enliven the 
“footpath way” along which they jog, and enable them to 
“merrily hent’”’ some very dull stiles. 

On the other hand, there are times when to withdraw into 
ourselves and forget our surroundings altogether seems the 
only method of obtaining mental recreation. “Some men are 
as content to enjoy a happiness in a fancy as others in a more 
apparent truth and reality,” we read in the “ Religio Medici.” 
In day dreams alone we do as we like. We succeed in our 
dream of work, we attain our dreamed-of ambition, and never 
fail to please our friends or wittily to confound our enemies. 
There is a happy vanity about our dream-selves, who live among 
phantasms, secure from the humiliations of circumstance, the 
comments of fellow-creatures, and the disturbing contempla- 
tion of our own real actions. In the present day, when to 
almost every one some form or other of excitement seems de- 
sirable, an attitude of mental drift makes almost invariably for 
depression ; we must work hard, play hard, even dream hard, 
if we would be happy. Perhaps there is no more real bit of 
happiness than that which we experience from a sudden 
sense of the approval of those around us,—a sense that we 
are welcome, that the atmosphere into which we have 
plunged is warm. In a self-conscious age, among sensitive 
people, such a sensation is sure to be desired; and even 
worked for; nevertheless when it comes it comes like St. 
Paul’s salvation, as a “free gift.” The slightest sense oi 
having earned our happiness would destroy it. Of the same 
nature is the pleasure derivable from good talk by those who 
find their ideas clarified by expression and enlarged by friendly 
contention.. From an argument whose aim is to exercise the 
mental powers and increase the mental treasure of the 
arguers both sides often go away smiling over their gains,— 
the man who has lost no less than the man who has won. 

It has been satirically said that virtue is its own reward 
only in the sense that it has no other. But certain good 
actions do undoubtedly bring with them a glow of happiness. 
Not perhaps those long courses of continued well-doing whose 


| reward is outside the scope of this article, but such isolated 


good deeds as have nothing to do with any one’s theory of 


| life, and by which all decent people occasionally surprise 
| themselves. Perhaps it is the handsomeness—so to speak— 


rather than the intrinsic value of such acts the thought of 
which creates a glow of self-satisfaction, which, after all, the 
world can ill afford te condema. Every time a man is happy 


| 
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he adds something to the common store of pleasure. To live 
with the discontented is to be continually asking oneself what 
one has done wrong, while by his evident sense of well-being 
one man can offer a subtle, if silent, flattery to a whole 
household. Not that content and happiness are by any means 
synonymous terms. The former implies a habitual attitude 
towards life, while happiness must always be in some sense an 
interlude. “This grace of contentedness was the sum of all 
the old moral philosophy,” says Jeremy Taylor ; “the property 
of those who can sit at home feasting upon Divine Providence 
and their own reason,” and who are able “to be revenged on 
fortune by becoming philosophers.’ A quaint instance of 
this spirit which makes the best of things is given in Taylor's 
“ Holy Living”: “He that threw a stone at a dog and hit his 


cruel stepmother said that though he intended it otherwise 
yet the stone was not quite lost.” Such a passage as this 
makes us remember how many “ fits of happiness” are due to 


a kindly sense of satire. Perhaps no humorous writing is so 


pleasing as that which leaves the reader uncertain whether 
the writer is serious or smiling, aud thus allows him to shave 
the credit for his own amusement. All people, unless they 
are exceptionally wicked, enjoy the sight of happiness. An 
appearance of it is one of the charms of childhood. In young 
children a “ fit of happiness” can almost always be induced 
in, say, ten minutes by a grown-up person who will give his or 
her mind to the task. With pet animals this is still more 
true. Two minutes should suffice to produce the desired show 
of delight in a reasonable dog. 

For lovers of any art and for all worshippers of Nature 
hours of happiness must necessarily be many. For our own 
part, we believe that of all the arts music, while by no means 
the highest, affords the most happiness. People entirely 
unlearned on the subject, unable to make a reasonable 
criticism on any composition or to describe the pleasure 
they derive from hearing it, are yet carried away by music 
out of themselves into a region where they feel the fulfilment 
of Matthew Arnold’s “ Desire” :— 

“Oh where thy voice doth come 

Let all doubts be dumb, 

Let all words be mild, 

All strifes be reconciled, 

All pains beguiled.”’ 
A mental effort is necessary before we can wring happiness 
either from pictures or poetry, and in the demand they make 
upon the minds of those to whom they appeal lies their right to 
the first place among the arts, but the charm of music is like 
the charm of Nature,—it is not felt after struggle but in sur- 
render. Certain scenes, certain atmospheres, cast over some 
men a spell of happiness which defies description—which 
seems to screen from them all the “ prospects drear” of the 

ast, all the “guesses and fears” of the future, and in the 

intense joy of a living present to offer perhaps a foretaste of 
eternity, making them “ready to be anything in the eestasy 
of being ever.” 





THE SEARCH FOR HEALTH. 
HE detailed accounts of President McKinley's wound 
telegraphed from America to London remind us forcibly 
of the increased interest now displayed in all questions of 
ealth and its preservation. It is hardly half-a-century since 
such minute descriptions of the internal derangements caused 
by a bullet would have been considered rather offensive, but 
to-day they are regarded as highly interesting and discussed 
wherever people meet together. That is due, no doubt, in part 
to the importance of the President's life, but it is due in part 
also +o the increased interest now felt in everything that per- 
tains to health. The old idea that bodily ailments were either 
sacred or disgusting, to be mentioned, except with doctors, 
in whispers only or in bedrooms, has entirely passed away. 
Almost everything is mentioned without reserve, and diseases 
of the heart, of the brain, and of digestion are discussed even 
between the sexes. Everybody has become in some degree 
learned about health, knows what microbes are, and can repeat 
the last warnings of hyper-careful physicians about possibilities 
of infection. Any new theory of medicine finds immediate de- 
votees, who all regard themselves as missionaries, and accumu- 
late “cases” in defence of their theories in a way which even 
sickly old ladies would once have considered almost shameless. 
Every ody is devoted to hygiene, professes to be an expert in 


“© 


drains, and can deliver a lecture upon the qualities of different 
kinds of water. They all know when windows should be o 
or shut, argue as to the merits of new clinical thermometen 
and, as a rule, have a kind of devotion or antipathy to the 
use of some new drug, say cocaine. Nostrums are edie 
mended by fair lips, and any one who will praise a new remed 
or still better, an old prescription suddenly revived, is silanes 
with the instant attention formerly paid to the advocate 
of a new game or a new kind of costume. Every one knows 
something, or pretends to know something, of anatomy, and 
the old and fixed belief that men carry their stomachs in 
front of them has passed into the limbo of superstitions 
Patent medicines, which were for a time discredited and even 
excluded from the more refined journals, are now the most 
prominent of all advertisements, and the “operation” of 
countless tabloids is as well and as generally known, and ag 
coolly spoken of, as the flavours of certain dishes ever were, 
Mr. Woodhouse’s invitation to his guests to take gruel for 
supper, which seems to earlier readers of Miss Austen 30 
irresistibly comic, would now be considered a Piece of 
“advice,” and rejected, if rejected at all, chiefly because gruel 
has been superseded as an article of “preventive” diet by 
something a little nastier and more difficult to procure, 
Every one, in fact, confesses readily to being something of a 
valetudinarian, is grateful for suggestions as to remedies, and 
thankful to be told why exercise, or abstinence, or sleep has 
hitherto been overpraised. Insomnia is discussed at break. 
fast, gout at dinner, and at lunch that inexhaustible subject, 
the reason why you should never eat anything that js 
particularly nice. Even national “ ways”’ have been modified, 
and the man in almost every class who does not take an 
wunnual holiday pities himself as likely to be ill, and is actually 
wounded in his conscience by fears for the physical safety of 
his family. 

Of course the main reason for this change is the increase 
in the passion for well-being, and all that goes to makeup the 
condition of physical content which we call comfort. The world 
has determined to be free of annoyances, and as no annoyance is 
greater than sickness, and especially any form of sickness 
involving pain, the world is interested in studying preventives. 
It believes that such things exist, it searches for them inde- 
fatigably, and it does not see any longer why, as all are engaged 
in the same pursuit, it should not talk about them. Why 
should it be bothered with indigestion when somebody may 
know how to avoid that most harassing of minor diseases, or 
at least knows a favourite doctor who is “a rising man” and 
who cures you by common-sense ? One wonders sometimes 
what our grandfathers did, and whether they really were 
healthier, or whether they were only more stoical, and con- 
sidered it good form to suppress all mention of their com- 
plaints. The poor think so still, and though vain to a degree 
of illnesses which threaten death, they conceal small com- 
plaints with great care lest employers should fancy their 
efficiency impaired. No ploughman will own to rheumatism 
till it is too bad to cure, and no nurse to headaches or liability 
to fatigue. “We fancy the truth is that while, no doubt, the 
people of a generation or two ago despised ease as equivalent 
to feebleness, and sat therefore in chairs with straight backs, 
they looked upon any malaise of the body as “natural,” self- 
derived, and even “ providential,” and therefore to be borne, 
like the bad repute of a relative or a decline in fortune, in 
irritated silence. They expected no remedy, and accordingly 
asked for none. Their ignorance about their bodies and all 
laws of health was absolutely portentous. They were not 
only unaware of microbes, which inay have been a blessing to 
them, but they lived contentedly with cesspools under their 
feet, and derided the notion that fresh air could be a source of 
anything except draughts. The present writer is old enough 
to remember the first crusade against “ four-posters,” the horror 
with which the old regarded the command to dispense with 
bed curtains, and the elaborate compromises by which many 
sought to defeat without exactly defying the laws of the new 
hygiene. Those laws were at first pressed only on the 
children, who, poor little things, were for a moment subjected 
to “hardening” processes, of which some, no doubt, were 
healthy, and some absolutely ruinous to health, but which 
were all enforced as if they had been dictated from above. It 
is, in fact, intelligence which has increased. Men have 
learnt to know that there is a science of health, they are 
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naturally curious about medical discoveries, and as some of 


these are undoubtedly beneficial, many tend to rush into an 
opposite extreme, and worry themselves about germs, and 
infection, and the water their cows drink till one is tempted 
to ask them the question which the great Frederick of 
Prussia put to the “ demoralised” soldier: “ You rascal, do 
you want to live for ever ?” They are, in fact, always under 


a fear which makes them look fussy and foolish. 


One wonders sometimes whether the new fussiness about 
the body really tends as much to human happiness as the old 
inorance or stolid resignation. It certainly increases greatly 
the objects of fear, and every fear tends to impair the serenity 
ghich is the hase of happiness. It also helps to keep alive the 
feeble, who are often in the way, and who do not improve the 
race, and it very decidedly interferes with that “even flow of 
promotion ” which is almost as necessary to society at large 
ys to the Army or the Civil Service. There is, too, some 
diminution of courage, however slight, in facing risks, 
and a great increase in that habit of self-pity which is api, 
especially with the frail, to enfeeble character. Upon the 
whole, however, we fancy the result is beneficial, especially to 
those at the two ends of life. Children are not only happier 
but positively better for the new healthiness secured by science 
—an opinion which will be endorsed, we believe, by every 
manager of a good preparatory school—and to the old the 
benefit is indescribable. They will die as of yore, though 
later; but they are spared half the old aches and pains, so 
that “cheery old age,” instead of being noticeable, is the 
common and expected condition. (By the way, how is 
it that the improvement extends so often to the eyes 
and ears, so that old ladies of eighty thread their own 
needles and hear everything they were not meant to hear ?) 
Above all, the old, “being still robust,” escape the curse 
formerly so prevalent as to have a specific name, “senile 
amentia.”” The present generation will hardly believe how 
common this condition, now seldom seen out of a workhouse, 
was in all classes sixty years ago. It was, indeed, assumed 
that after sixty the mind might be expected to be weaker, 
and that at seventy an ordinary man ought to accept resigna- 
tion as a duty morally incumbent on him,if it was only to 
spare his friends the pain of telling him the truth. Now 
everybody dies.in harness, many with the surprise expressed 
by the “ Northern Farmer,” that they should be interrupted 
sd brusquely while still capable of so much work. In the 
Services, where retirement at a fixed age is compulsory, this 
complaint is incessantly heard, and is in itself reasonable 


enough; but sixty years ago it would have seemed to onlookers ! 


afolly. The advantage to the middle-aged is perhaps less 
visible, and one has sometimes a regret for the older zenera- 
tion, who, the feeble among them having been carefully killed 
out by bad sanitation, never seemed ill, never spoke cf 
health, and regarded most of the lesser complaints as worries 
which could be overcome by an effort of will. Mrs. Chick, that 
early Christian Scientist in “ Dombey and Son,’ was only a 
carieature because she recommended “effort” to the dying 
as well as to those tormented with trifling or temporary 
ailments. Nevertheless, the middle-aged are healthier than 
they were, as any manufacturer of bicycles can prove, and to 
feel at fifty that you have for all physical effort the vigour of 
thirty-five, and have had it for -fifteen years, is a perceptible 
addition to human happiness, That addition is due, no doubt, 
in part to increased prosperity, but it is also due to increased 
attention to health; and there is another consideration which 
tells on the same side and is constantly forgotten. Even if 
the old neglect of the body bad continued, the world would 
have increased its pace, and with the new drafts on energy, 
both bodily and mental, not only would mortality have in- 
creased, but general ill-health, till the majority, especially of 
the professional classes, who even now declare the strain to 
he as much as they can bear, would have felt it to be posi- 
tively past bearing. One knows what that means when one 
reads any accurate description of the sufferings produced by 
a siege. 





THE ENGLISH MONSOON. 
HE English monsoon, deferred to an unusually late 
season, came this week in the form of a deluge of 
rain lasting twenty-four hours, and worked an_ instan- 
taneous change in the earth and sky, refreshing the first, 











and filling the latter with forms of cloud and vapour to 
which we had been long unused. These first autumn storms, 
which always mark the close of our summer, are followed 
later by the greater rains of opening winter, but are entirely 
different from them in character. The cold rains later in the 
year are destroyers of animal life, and injurious even to 
vegetation, killing off the last of the summer flowers, deluging 
the land surface, and providing the store of water for the 
coming year at the cost of present discomfort and inconveni- 
ence to man and beast. The first autumn rains, on the 
contrary, are refreshing and restorative, like the Indian mon- 
soon, the prelude to another brief season of reproductive 
effort of Nature, which we call St. Luke’s Summer, a time 
when flowers blossom once more with deeper and more lovely 
hues, when the late broods of red admirals, peacocks, and 
humming-bird moths appear, when the hum of insects is 
heard again, and the grass on our lawns, just dotted with 
golden leaves, turns to a green so emerald, deep, and true that 
it is matched at no other season and in no other land. 


The parallel between our autumn monsoon and the opening 
of the Indian rains was more close and natural in the 
present year than in most English seasons. In India the 
monsoons bring life in their train, almost instantaneously. 
The tendrils of plants climb so fast that they may almost 
be seen growing, heat and moisture together summon the 
ants, the dragonflies, the butterflies, and the fireflies forth 
from earth and tree, many birds build and lay their eggs, and 
the rivulets fill with water, and the water with little fishes. 
The date of the English monsoon is uncertain. Normally, 
the first rains fall in early September or in late August, 
to be followed by a spell of calm and a warm, not “chill,” 
October, enriched and glorified by the timely moisture. 
Sometimes our monsoon coincides with violent equinoctial 
gales, when its results are disastrous. It is on record 
that one autumn, we think in the “seventies,” the rains 
began in late August and never ceased till the end of 
October. The harvest was never properly gathered, corn 
sheaves stood in the shocks in the fields with their bases in 
flooded water, and a farmer informed the writer that on 
one of the rare days dry enough for carting wheat he 
stooped and drank water from a furrow in the harvest field. 
In 1895 our monsoon set in with great violence on Sep- 
tember Ist, and continued for a fortnight. Deluges of rain 
fell, with a high temperature, great sagging clouds hung al 
day long over the fields, waterspouts might he seen daily 
drooping from the cloud-edges, with wriggling tails seeking to 
join some other water surface below, when they wouid, if over 
the sea, have turned into the aqueous columns which wreck 
ships, and the stream of bird migration was aimost entirely 
arrested, causing them to collect in vast flocks, waiting for 
fair weather. This season the undue postponement of the 
rains, and the heat and drying winds of August and September, 
had made the land almost sick of summer. In the Eastern 
Counties the small streams were completely dried up, and 
chickens were dusting where the water used torun. Nearly all 
the field ponds were dried too, and the fish either dead or buried 
inthe mud. Worms had disappeared for many weeks, and the 
thrushes spent the whole day seeking for food on the parched 
lawns. There was practically no insect life in the grass, and no 
spiders, beetles, ants, grasshoppers, or daddy-lona-gs for the 
birds to feed upon. The toads were ali hibernating, and the 
wasps, which found no fruit and no spiders to eat outside, 
came into the houses in swarms to seek food, the flies did 
the same, and bats came into the rooms at night, possibly 
in search of the latter, for there seemed the same dearth 
of moths by night as of other insects by day. Even 
butterflies were scarce, and humble-hees were lying 
dead everywhere. The moles either came to the surface 
because they found the earth too hard to burrow in, or 
descended into the banks of the few ponds and ditches where 
water remained. In the general clearing out of the dried-up 
moats and fishponds, when the accumulated mud of years was 
dug out and carted on to the land, the moles were found 
working in numbers just below the soil where the moist mud 
still left a chance of worm-catching. In the fields all the 
clover and lucerne was cut zxnd eaten by the 
and cattle, und the stubbles were covered with drifting 
dust. The garden borders, being gay with 
flowers, showed brown leaves, earth, and only a sprinkling 
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of attenuated blossoms. It was the very end and climax | monta we had no reason to be anxious or Nervoug 
of the “dry season.” Even the partridges, which ought | about him. .On a Thursday-Friday night near the end 


to have sheltered in the green root-crops during the | 
_whom I did not know standing in a narrow passage with an 


midday hours, were roaming from dawn to dusk on the | 
stubbles, probably in search of the insect food which was | 
barely obtainable. 

The rain was heralded by the voices of the cattle. which had 
starved on short commons for four months, and smelt the 
coming moisture from afar. When the first intermittent 
showers fell such an odour of fresh earth arose as might have 
rejoiced the nostrils of a Titan. The birds flew out, and 
spread their wings in the welcome drops, and as the showers 
cleared burst in unison into song; for though our birds do not 
begin to build at the coming of the English monsoon, 
the pairing instinct is again aroused, and the contests of 
song, and in some cases of actual warfare, begin again. The 
robins plucked up their courage first (they had been too 
starved before to sing), the thrushes and hedge-sparrows 
followed, and the starlings flew up on to every roof and barn, 
and whistled in ecstasy. Before this they had been the only 
birds which ever seemed to find food on the lawns, pulling 
out some species of fat white grub which the thrushes were 
unable to find. 

The Indian field naturalist “ Eha,” in a chapter dealing 
in detail with the effects of the monsoon on animal life, 
notes that “in the halls of the white ants there is eager 
excitement, for the young queens of the future, in their 
long and gauzy wings and bridal veils, are crowding to the 
door, as each one starts on her long and hazardous journey in 
quest of a new home.” On our lawns at home almost the 
same thing happened in the colonies of garden ants. From 
the short and still brown turf the winged ants emerged within 
an hour of the rains ceasing, conducted by the workers, who 
afterwards brought up to the surface all the cast shells of the 
eggs of the larvue, and left them lying like spilled and broken 
pearl barley on the ground. Then quietly as apparitions 
appeared the touds that had “sweated under cold stones” for 
weeks foodless, and sat immovable with glittering eyes 
in the track of the hesitating, bewildered, débutantes 
ants. They hopped not, neither did they wink, but 
waited till a plump and winged ant wandered within 
range, and then shot out a long pink tongue which fetched 


of October I had a vivid dream. I saw my son with two men 


open door off it leading into a small room. They all went 


into the room, close together, almost hustling each other 
pushing or leading my son, who was first, and who was looking 
at me. I awoke with a start, shouting to him loudly three br 
four times by name. Next morning (Friday) at breakfast ] 
told his mother and sisters of my dream. On Saturday I 
received the following telegram from the Military Secretary ; 
—Regret to inform you that your son —— is reported 
by telegram from Pretoria as dangerously wounded in 
abdomen, Thursday, near X.”. He did not die. Months after. 
wards he wrote from hospital an account of the action, and 
described the circumstances under which he spent the night 
following it,—de., the night of my dream. After being 
wounded he had been carried into a small building close at 
hand :— 

“The worst cases were ina room by themselves. I was with 
them—about six or seven, I should think. I felt deadly sick, but 
was told to keep it down if possible; we were all alike in that 
respect. Then I remember some one couldn’t stand it—he was 
sick, turned on his side, and died. Two orderlies appeared and 
carried him out. Then another—and the two orderlies came 
back, until finally there were hardly any left. I had had 
morphia, and slept the greater part of the night.” 

After many months in hospital, he recovered sufficiently to 
allow of his being sent home, and I have lately told him of 
my dream. He tells me that when very ill in hospital long 
after he was wounded he felt he had the power of transferring 
himself far away, and did so “transfer” himself to Devon. 
shire, Cornwall, &ce. The sensations he had at such 
times were extremely vivid and curious, but need not be 
related here. On the night of my dream he had no such 
sensation, and at no time did he ever fancy himself at home 
in Scotland. I should add that with this single exception I 
did not dream once of my son during the whole period of his 
absence. Can it be thought that had he not been wounded I 
should nevertheless have had this dream ?—I an, Sir, &c., 

Z. 

[We have received complete and satisfactory proofs of the 
authenticity of this most curious and interesting story— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





the ant into their mouths with a snap, and all the while gazed 
stolidly at the far horizon, as though averse to dwell on the 
pettiness of practical life on a minor and cooling planet. 

The result of twenty-four hours of this autumn rain upon 
vegetation was evident after a single day of sun. The grass 
became compact like plush; the tiny clovers in it rose up and 
stood shoulder to shoulder; all the late garden flowers, the 
geraniums, tea roses, Michaelmas daisies, violet crocuses, 
asters, and fuchsias began to blossom afresh or renewed their 
colours with richer, deeper hues; the “catch crops” of 
mustard in the fields grew two or three inches; and 
the meadows were studded with rings of white button- 
mushrooms, and turned from brown to green. Best of 
all, the wells and ponds began to fill again, and the springs 
to run, if only in tiny trickles, The cleansing work of 
the first English monsoon is not its least important function. 
It washes the earth and trees clean of all the dust of summer, 
and prevents its becoming a source of infection or contagion, 
like the dust of South Africa and Egypt, and so saves us from 
such epidemics, great and small, as a long hot summer might 
bring at its close, even in temperate England. 








———— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A COINCIDENCE—OR WHAT? 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] ‘ 

Sir,—In January, 1900, my son went on active service to | 
South Africa. We were at first naturally rather anxious 
about him, but as time went on without his being wounded 
or getting seriously iil we became less so, until I think the 
fecling entirely passed away. LEarly in October orders were 
sent to him to proceed to the battalion of his regiment not | 
serving in South Africa, and we were looking forward to 
seeing him again in the course of a few weeks. I 





RUSSIA IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Bennett, who criticises your very excellent article 
in the Spectator of September 7th on “ Russia, England, and 
Persia,” is evidently one of that class of Englishmen who 
believe that nothing good can be done by Russia. It is 
unfortunate that such an opinion should be still held in spite 
of many proofs to the contrary. England perhaps more than 
any other country has profited by the advance of Russia to 
the shores of the Black Sea. Yet in 1791, when the Russians 
captured Ochakoff, it was seriously proposed by a certain 
section of the English people to go to war with Russia to 
prevent her reaching the shores of the Black Sea, such a step 
being considered dangerous to English commerce in the East, 
especially to that with Turkey. At that time no English 
merchant ships were so much as permitted to enter the Black 
Sea, but as cne result of Russia’s reaching the Black Sea 
there are to-day 5,000,000 tons of British shipping yearly 
entering the Black Sea, more than 3,000,000 tons of 
which enter Russian ports. The Sea of Azoff is a 
purely Russian sea, as purely Russian as the Manchester 
Ship Canal and Manchester Harbour are English, and yet of 
the merchant shipping which enters that sea 65 per cent. is 
English. Again, there is the case of Batoum, which up to 


| 1878 belonged to Turkey, and then there was little or no 


English trade there. In 1879 Batoum, after much objection 
on the part of a section of the English people, was ceded to 
Russia by Turkey, it being agreed that it should remain a free 
port. In 1886 still more fuss was made by a certain section 
of the English people when Russia proposed to close Batoum 
as a free port, and very many doleful prognostications were 
made as to the result to English trade, and the Government 
were described as weak and as inattentive to British interests, 
The result is very curious and worthy of attention. In 
1885, after six years as a free port, the British imports into 
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Batoum amounted to £116,000, and the British shipping em- 
ployed to 70,000 tons. In 1896, after ten years as a closed 
rt with Custom dues and so-called want of freedom, the 
British imports had increased to £358,000 and the British 
shipping entered to 376,000 tons, and thus by the prac- 
tical facts of actual life were swept away all the idle 
fears which timid Russophobes had expressed in 1879-85. 
The usual insinuation may be noticed about Russia’s trade 
monopoly and exclusion, as if Russia’s form of Protection 
were peculiar to Russia. If Germany, or the United States, or 
Italy, or France were to take over Persia, the same effect of a 
tariff against English trade would be produced, a Customs tariff 
only less severe than the Rtssian tariff, and if less severe only 
so because their goods can compete against ovrs with less 
protection. To endeavour to prevent a railway being made 
through Persia is simply a selfish policy, and even if we were 
to lose some of the trade in Persia through not doing so, we 
should find our gain in a better understanding with Russia. 
After all, the whole of the trade of Persia is not much more 
than the imports of Odessa alone. It seems a somewhat 
curious policy to quarrel with a nation with which we have a 
trade of £34,000,000 a year and which employs yearly 5,000,000 
tons of British shipping, merely for the sake of some small 
loss on our trade with a country whose whole trade is less 
than the trade of a first-class Russian commercial port.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., ERNEST Rason. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You are doing an admirable service to the nation by 
your convincing articles on Russo-British relations, What 
surprises me is the lack of ordinary common-sense in the 
Russophobite. It is quite certain that we shall not fight 
Russia either in the Persian Gulf or China. Where, then, is 
the sense of a policy of perpetual snarling? In India and 
elsewhere it gives the impression that we are “willing to 
wound, and yet afraid to strike.” But if Russia were to 
annex the whole of Persia we should be immense gainers 
instead of losers. A commercial and naval country like ours 
always gains by the annexation of a barbarous country by a 
civilised Power. Is Mr. Bennett (Spectator, September 14th) 
aware that our trade with Russia is at this moment much 
larger than our trade with China? No tarii’s can exclude 
British produce from Russia. In spite of the McKinley 
Tariff, British manufacturers undersold American manufac- 
turers in their own markets. Since, therefore, we certainly 
shall not fight Russia, ought not common-sense to dictate 
the policy of our imitating France by forming a working 
understanding with Russia? Russia, like other countries, is 
in politics governed by its interests, aud a really friendly 
understanding with England is of more consequence to Russia 
than a friendly understanding with any other Power. It is 
probably not too late to form such an understanding still, 
but it may be too late scon. ‘The one aim of Germany since 
Bismarck began to shape its policy is to make had blood 
between Russia and England. Russia, in despair of convili- 
ating us, may form an alliance against us with our bitterest 
and implacable foe,—Germany. ‘To destroy our commercial 
and naval supremacy is an economical necessity to Germany, 
for we are the one Power which stands in the way of her 
national aspirations and expansions. We all remember 
the Kruger telegram. But few are aware that in the 
Fashoda imbroglio Germany urged France on to a rupture 
with us, and offered a German alliance against us. We owe 
it,in some degree, to Russia that this German coup failed. 
The new German Navy is almost avowedly aimed against us. 
We have no time to lose if we wish to maintain our supremacy 
at sea—I am, Sir, &e., ScCRUTATOR. 





CONTINENTAL OPINION ON THE WAR. 
{fo THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to send you a translation of a portion of an 
interview with a Swedish Consul-General at the Cape which 
appeared in the Géteborg’s Handels-och Sjifahrts Tidning 
(Gothenburg Journal of Inland and Maritime Commerce) of 
September 5th. The views expressed are not new to English- 
men, but they are interesting from the connection in which 
they appear, and the personal experiences with which they are 
llustrated are of distinct value. Owing to the language 








difficulty also it is rare for the views of the Scandinavian 
Press to reach English readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
University College, Bangor. H. R. ReicueEt. 





Borrs AND ENGLISHMEN. 
(An Interview with our Consul-General at the Cape.) 

“The cause that actually led to the outbreak of the war 
was,” Herr Ohlsson considered, “that the Europeans in 
the Transvaal could no longer endure the oppression of 
the Boers. In spite of the fact that it was the Outlanders 
who had brought the Transvaal finances into so flourishing a 
condition through the heavy taxes they had to pay, they were 
refused all voice in the determination of the policy of 
the State (the so-called Franchise question). The Boers con- 
sidered themselves now fully equipped, and in alliance with the 
sister Republic believed that with the further support of their 
Dutch kinsmen in Cape Colony, which they regarded as certain 
in case of war, they could easily emancipate themselves altogether 
from the English power and repulse every attack. When the 
English saw that the Boers had armed in earnest they sent 
troops up to the front to protect their own Colonists in case of 
attack. The Boers became restless and demanded that the 
troops should be withdrawn; the English refused, and the Boers 
declared war.” “ Do you think that the war, then, could not have 
been avoided?” ‘Yes, I was fully convinced that if war had 
not begun then, before two years were out the Boers would have 
so worked on the Cape Dutch by secret bribery that the English 
would have had to begin the war from Cape Town and Durban. 
The object of all the discontented Dutch was, once they had got 
rid of the English supremacy, to combine into a South African 
Federation on the model of the United States. I am personally 
acquainted with Kruger.and Leyds, and know that this was 
the plan. The war, however, as is well known, developed 
on a greater scale than any one had anticipated, the English 
least of all. They had therefore great difficulties to overcome 
in throwing troops to the front and providing necessary war 
matériel, horses, and, not least, the fodder required for them. 
Meanwhile the Boers besieged Mafeking, and Kimberley in Cape 
Colony, and Ladysmith in Natal, instead of pressing forward with 
all speed and seizing the coast towns, in which case the English, 
as before stated, would have had to begin the war from the 
coast. The course of the war has been so fully dealt with by the 
daily Press that all its details are already familiar.” 


Tue Prisoners oF War. 


“It is not true that the English treat their Boer prisoners 
badly. The real state of the case is that the Boer prisoners 
have an extraordinarily good time, better than they were 
ever accustomed to before. They get good food and warm 
clothes, and are better looked after and cared for than (tc 
take an instance) English soldiers on a campaign. The only 
thing they are deprived of is their liberty. When they are sent 
after capture to the camps at Simon’s Town and Cape Town they 
travel in covered railway carriages, and receive strc ng, hot, nourish- 
ing food on the journey specially prepared for them,—hot tea, 
coffee, &c., at thestations. Contrast with this the case of the English 
soldier, who has to be content with open cattle trucks when he is 
sont to the front, and receives on the journey only his customary 
Service ration of cold meat. In the camps the prisoners have 
opportunity for all kinds of sports and pastimes, such as foot- 
bail, tennis, cricket, &.. They are allowed to walk freely about 
inside the camps, which are pitched on free, open, and healthy 
sites. As Consul-General of the United Kingdoms at Cape Town, 
I was myself requested by the Swedish-Norwegian Foreign 
Minister to inquire into the state of things, and to supply our 
fellow-countrymen among the prisoners with food and clothing 
in case such help were needed. 1,found thatallthe prisoners were 
well satisfied with the way they were treated by the English ; 
the only thing they were deprived of was their liberty. I know, 
furthermore, that the prisoners at St. Helena and Ceylon are well 
satisfied with their treatment. Several letters they have written 
on the subject to relations bave been published in the Cape 
papers, and copied into English journals. Some of the prisoners 
are also allowed to leave the camps on parole in order to visit 
relations. And when the English Heir-Apparent lately stayed 
at Cape Town, he paid a visit to the camp at the request of 
the prisoners and received a regular ovation, the prisoners 
amongst other things presenting him with gifts made by them- 
selves. Many prisoners earn pocket-money by manufacturing 
various articles.” 

Tue PRESENT SITUATION. 

* The war,” Herr Ohlsson considers, “is over. The Boer com- 
mandos which still hold out against the English are fewin num- 
ber, badly armed, and under the command of Botha, De Wet, 
Delarey, Scheepers, and Kruitzinger, who have further divided 
their forces into sections of twenty to a hundred men under 
the command cf field-cornets; for instance, Botha has, I believe, 
only seven hundred men under him, the others less. Operations 
carried on in this way can, of course, only be called guerilla 
warfare. They consist. in raiding and plundering small villages 
which are insufficiently protected, plundering isolated farms, 
and destroying in every possible way the necessaries of life, 
clothes, horses, &c. Every week a number of Boers are cap- 
tured, who all say that they are glad to have been taken, 
that they are sick of the wer, but afraid so much as to 
say a word about surrender lest they should be shot 
by order of the commandants. For the present the English 
Government has allowed a considerable proportion of the 
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Boer prisoners to return to their own districts on taking the oath 
of allegiance to the King of England. These have formed a 
police corps to preserve order in the country.” ‘ How long can 
the Boers hold out in this way?” “ Well, it is impossible to 
say definitely. Their ammunition is nearly at an end, horses 
used up, and so on. For my own part, I hope the fighting will 
soon be all over; the war has already caused serious disturbances 
in commerce, and not Jeast for the United Kingdoms, whose 
export of timber (to South Africa) has stopped altogether. 
Formerly we had a large market in the Transvaal; but since the 
war began not a single plank has been exported for the mining 
districts in the Transvaal and Free State.”..... “Then there 
is Paul Kruger, what have you to say of him?” “Kruger com- 
mitted a great act of folly, to say the least. He ought to have 
done his utmost at the time of Lord Roberts’s march to Pretoria 
to secure peace on the most favourable terms. Instead of this, 
he fied the country, leaving his old wife behind him, who sub- 
sequently died of age and—if rutsour is to be believed—of grief. 
While the war was in progress Kruger kept the miners at work 
and seized all the gold, which he afterwards exported to Europe. 
All the public officials instead of being paid in gold received their 
salaries in paper money which Kruger bad had manufactured, 
and which, of course, is absolutely worthless.” ‘ What kind of 
view did the King ultimately form upon the question?” “ His 
Majesty,” the Consul-General concluded, “shared my views.” 





THE KING’S DECLARATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest that throughout all the debates, Press 
articles, and impestant speeches on the subject of the King’s 
Declaration there has run a persistent undercurrent of mis 
understanding as to the precise object of that publicly 
recited, signed, and sworn-to document? As no man or 
woman can be lawfully crowned in England if he or she is in 
communion with Rome, it is necessary to ascertain the fact, 
aye or nay, before the Coronation Service is performed. 
Otherwise it might be invalid and nugatory. As an elfective 
way of deciding this point the nation has prescribed a certain 


; rds to be uttered; which words are anathematised . a 
form of wo 3 © anathematisec’ | the younger and more active members of the firm. That much 


by the Council of Trent in their mere utterance. The candi- 
date for the Crown utters these words, and so comes 
under the condemnation of the “Si quis dixerit” decree 
of the Council of Trent. To make quite sure that he has 
uttered them the candidate signs the document. He is then 
eligible for the throne, and may safely be crowned. This 
Declaration is usually repeated: at the Coronation, even 
though already made at the first meeting of Parliament. It 
is entirely independent of the Coronation Oath. In the dis- 
cussions on the subject the two oaths—viz., the Declaration 
and the Coronation Oath—are usually confounded.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. R. H. 

[No doubt the putting into the King’s mouth of words which 
are specially abhorrent to all Roman Catholics is one effective 
way of ensuring a Protestant Sovereign ; but we contend that 
a simple Declaration that the King was Protestant—coupled 
with the other statutory safeguards—would be quite as 
effective, and would not unnecessarily, and therefore inexcus- 
ably, wound the feelings of Roman Catholics as does the 
present Declaration.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ATOMIC AND OTHER THEORIES, 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’”’] 

S1rr,—Will you allow me space for a remark or two on the 
subject of Dr. Riicker’s able and interesting survey at 
Glasgow in regard to the atomic and other theories? I 
venture to suggest that in the investigation of these great 
problems the physicist ought to be in full touch with the 
physiologist. The nature of light, for instance, cannot be 
properly considered from a merely external point of view. 
It has been already proved that colour results from the con- 
stitution of the eye. Hence, although we are dependent for 
seeing upon some kind of cutside influence, it may be untrue 
to think of that influence as light. Again, with respect to 
sound, I suppose that, apart from living ears, all Nature is 
silent. The roar of Cheapside, musical tones, and the 
rumbling of voleanic disturbances are heard by us because 
of the aural vibrations which they start. The cause of these 
sounds does not apparently lie in external noise, but in the 
action of some unknown force upon our hearing organs, We 
need to get rid of fictions as much as possible. While some 
do not practically hurt us, as that the sun rises and sets, 








much confusion would follow if we were to imagine that the 
trees and fields really race along by the side of a railway line. | 
It must be an intense pleasure to scientific discoverers to | 


. ° ar 
substitute true theories for fictitious impressions, That which 


has been done in regard to light and sound has now to be 
carried into the region of touch. Sensations of force and 
resistance need fuller investigation. The researches which 
are being so determinedly made in the sphere of electricit 
promise much in this connection, and we may confidently 
expect that before long the atomic theory will be tested a 
only in its physical, but also in its physiological aspectim. 
Iam, Sir, &e.,, E. A, M. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIETY UPON TRADER 
ENTERPRISE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srtr,—-Among the many reasons, good or bad, that have been 
suggested as the causes of the alleged decline of British trade 
one at least has perbaps received less attention than it 
deserves. Lack of technical education, want of enterprise 
and the hostile action of Trade-Unions may all, in varying 
degree, have contributed to hamper the expansion of 
British commerce, but the influence which is exerted by 
social ambition is by no means to be ignored when the 
peculiar opportunities offered by English society, and the free. 
dom with which they are taken advantage of, are remembered, 
Society is to-day a vast association of people of luxurious 
habits into whose ranks the possession uf wealth secures a 
man immediate admittance. But the ease with which the 
prize can be obtained does not make it the less coveted by the 
vast majority of men,—for their sons if not for themselves. Too 
often the attainment of this social ambition results in the 
neglect of the business by which the wealth has been 
obtained. Directly, it leads to the diverting of money 
needed to strengthen and enlarge the capacity of the 
existing trade connection; indirectly, it results in the 
withdrawal from a personal supervision of the business of 





might be said on the other side on behalf of the exist. 
ing catholic nature of English society is of courge true, 
but it is as well that some attention should be drawn to the 
effect that social ambition, in a way peculiar to this country, 
has here upon commercial development. The question is well 
raised by Mr. Kipling in his “ Anthony Glo’ster,”’ but suf. 
ficient attention has never been paid to a source of weak: 
ness that seems almost peculiar to this country. Elsewhere, 
as particularly in the United States, the acquisition of 
wealth does not, as a rule, distract its possessor from the 
same careful supervision of his workmen that he had 
exercised before; the expansion of his business remains the 
first and greatest interest of his life. On this side of 
the Atlantic there seems reason to fear that the lack 
of enthusiasm that may, in part at least, be attributed to 
the counter-atiractions of society has not been without its 
influence upon the attitude of the workmen also. It is now 
admitted that the British worker, under the new régime to 
which the supineness of his master has undoubtedly con- 
tributed, though as capable and skilful as his fellow-workman 
in America, does not work so long or so well, except under 
the spur of commercial depression ; and that class distinctions, 
artificially fostered in this country by a general raising of 
the standard of luxury in all classes, are in some measure 
to blame is shown by the radically different attitude taken 
up in the States by workmen who have reasonable hope 
of eventually reaching the position of masters themselves, 
It may be reasonably doubted whether our trade is as 
seriously jeopardised as we fear. Because other nations 
become richer we do not on that account become poorer, and 
we do not expect to retain an absolute commercial supremacy 
when, to take the case of the United States alone, we are 
competing with a united population of over seventy millions 
of people possessed of vast natural wealth. So long as the 
standard of living of the bulk of our people is not lowered, 
nor the increase of the population seriously lessened, we have 
secure hold of the two main essentials of national prosperity. 
The two chief factors of our success hitherto have lain in the 
industrious character of our race, and in the advantages 
resulting from our iron and coal fields. These latter advan- 
tages may be exceeded in other countries, but our in tus- 
trious habits we can retain. Men eminent in the industrial 
world on either side of the Atlantic who have spoken 
publicly have laid stress on the character of the individual as 
of importance greater than technical education or any other 
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consideration. The gist of this letter, then, is that the well- 
to-do classes should occupy themselves with industrial and 
commercial pursuits as well as mere financial operations, and 
that the artisan should regard his work not as a mere servi- 
tude, but as the means of raising himself to a higher social 
level by the fullest application of his powers. 1t should 
perhaps be remembered that if we find ourselves hard pressed 
in the commercial struggle, we should do well to consider 
whether there may not be some more deep-seated cause of 
injury than can be removed by hasty legislation, and whether 
we should not rather blame a society that as a whole is now a 
plutocracy without the ambition to be an aristocracy in the 
best and truest sense of the word.—I am, Sir, &e, 

ScorsMAN. 





THE IRISH TUNNEL. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Str,—As being one who has had considerable official experience 
in the development of public works in Ireland, and been lately 
connected with the scheme, I should be glad if you would 
permit me to offer a few observations upon the highly inter- 
esting subject of Mr. Barton’s proposed Irish tunnel, as 
‘regards which you have made extremely apposite and sugges- 
tive remarks in your issue of the 14th inst. While all well- 
informed persons will, I feel assured, readily concur with you 
in thinking that, in addition to the many other advantages 
likely to follow from the construction of such a means of 
communication, it will tend, particularly in the North of 
Ireland, towards, as you put it, the “gradual correction of 
that exaggerated concentration of thought and aspira- 
tio on the land which is so strong, even in Ulster, as 
to render the working up of an agrarian agitation an 
enterprise never particularly difficult,” I cannot think that 
the project would have the same effect on the Southern or 
Western portions of Ireland, where, from the absence of in- 
dustries, other than agricultural, a stimulus of the character you 
mention would be even of greater importance. The distance of 
North to South, to say nothing of the divergent political views, 
would be too great to allow of a hope being entertained of 
the influence you desire being extended so far. Another 
matter to which I venture to think you attach undue import- 
ance is that “the existence of a through railway to Ireland 
would result in an extensive concentration of the mail and 
passenger service across the Atlantic upon some port of the 
Irish West Coast.” The establishment of a Transatlantic port 
on the West Coast of Ireland has, as all are aware, been the 
dream—and not unnaturally—of a great number of Irishmen 
for the best part of a century. Schemes of this character 
have, to my own knowledge, been advocated for the creation of 
such a port at Berehaven, Limerick, Galway, Blacksod Bay, 
and Killybegs; that for Galway having in fact, so late as 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Carnarvon, formed the sub- 
ject of elaborate inquiry and report by a most influential 
Committee presided over by Admiral Sir George Nares, 
The reasons for considering all such schemes insurmount- 
able are too numerous to admit of concise statement, but 
the main one is the fact that the sea off the West Coast is to a 
great extent studded with small islands and points of rock 
which must necessarily in the fogs which there prevail, par- 
ticularly in winter, render the approach extremely hazardous 
for vessels. There has thus arisen a consensus of expert 
opinion against the establishment of such a port. 
reasons, however, extend, as is well known, to Queenstown on 
the South Coast, or to Moville, on Lough Foyle, on the 
North, both of which have long been used as ports of arrival 
and departure for America; and this leads me to advert to 
two matters,—Mr. Barton’s tunnel scheme, and your remarks 
thereon. (1) A glance at the map of the world shows that 
the shortest line by which to reach the north-western 
portions of Canada, now daily a matter of increasing import- 
ance to the Dominion, lies through the North of Ireland, from, 
say, Moville, to the western shore of Hudson's Bay, probably 
Churchill, the saving in actual distance being estimated at 
over 1,200 miles, as compared with present routes. With the 
opening of Mr. Barton’s'tunnel such a scheme would no 
doubt receive a great impetus, as the route through 
Hudson’s Bay being, it is understood, free from ice for 
at least six months in the year, passengers from the 
United Kingdom would find it far the shortest route. 
(2) Should Mr. Barton’s tunnel prove a success, finan- 
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| to the heart of your American readers.—I am, Sir, &c.. 
No such | : 





cially and otherwise, there would no doubt be great induce- 
ment to construct another such work between Fishguard, 
immediately north of Milford Haven, and Rosslare, near 
Wexford, where the width of the Irish Channel is only forty- 
five miles, and there is no “Beauford Dyke” to trouble 
engineers. The means of access thus given to the South of 
Treland would conduce directly to produce the effects so ably 
suggested by you qué industrial development, as it would 
also most certainly increase the inducements to travellers and 
tourists wishing to visit the beautiful South, including Glen- 
gariff, Killarney, and all the well-known places of summer 
resort. The American mails now passing through Queens- 
town are, it is said, threatened by other routes, but such a 
tunnel once constructed would ensure this as by far the 
quickest and most direct with London. This may all appear 
to be a dream, but it is one which, as a patriotic Irishman, I 
trust may not eventually be beyond realisation—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. H. SANKEY, 
32 Grosvenor Place. Lieutenant-General. 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA.—A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Si1r,—In an article in the Spectator of September 14th, en- 
titled “How to Deal with Anarchists,’ you state :—“The 
Emperor of Austria has reigned fifty-two years, has taken 
only ordinary precautions, has hunted, shot, held reviews, and 
visited his friends, and has never received a wound.” In the 
year 1853, while the Emperor, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp, was leaning over one of the bastions on the old walls of 
the city of Vienna, an attempt to assassinate him was made 
by a journeyman tailor, who succeeded in inflicting a stab 
wound on his neck, but was prevented from doing further 
harm. The miscreant was soon after tried and hanged. The 
city walls were subsequently demolished, and on the spot 
where the attempt on the Emperor's life took place the 
magnificent Votivkirche was erected to commemorate his 
escape from the assassin’s hand.—I am, Sir, &e., 
JAMES F. Coss. 
5 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 





THE WESLEYAN CCUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—One of the least of Wesley’s followers may be permitted 
to thank you for your admirable article in the Spectator of 
September 14th. On your remark as to the “spirit of 
comprehension” in Wesleyanism, may I quote John Wesley’s 
words written in the year before his death ?—“TI still aver, I 
have never read or heard of, either in ancient or modern 
history, any other Church which builds on so broad a founda- 
tion as the Methodists do; it requires of its members no con- 
formity either in opinion or method of worship, but only this 
one thing, to fear God and work righteousness.”—I am, Sir 
&e., J. Epwarp HaRr.ow. 

Wesley Manse, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





THE LATE PRESIDENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Before the last sad news could be known here, the first 
words of an acquaintance were, “I fear we shall lose the 
Surely the “we” and the “the” will go straight 


F. E. B. 





THE RIVER ORE. 
[To tHE EpIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I beg leave to add a word or two to the history of the 
River Ore, which formed the subject of an article in the 
Spectator of August 24th, and is referred to by a correspondent 
in your issue of September 14th. In the first-named the rive; 
is referred to as “ beginning life somewhere in Mid-Suffolk as 
the Ore,” and also as having no town on its banks, so that no 
filth or sewage could reach the stream. Permit me to say 
that I am well acquainted with its origin, having been born 
(in 1820) in the market town of Framlingham, famous for its 
ancient castle, situate on an eminence, in the low-lying mere to 
the west of which the river rises. The gardens of my father’s 
house skirted the river's bank for a considerable distance, and 
in fact the latter formed the boundary on the western side. 
At that period, and long afterwards, the town sewage found 
its way into the stream, and unhappily there was much 
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typhoid fever among the cottages lying on the hanks about 
half-a-mile farther down in its course. No doubt this defect 
has been remedied since by modern sanitary arrangements, 
I hope the few facts named may help to complete the interest- 
ing study which, on returning to town a few days ago after 
two months’ absence, I found in your journal, of which I am 
glad to be a constant reader.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Wimpole Street, London. Henry THOMPSON. 





TENNYSON’S “ IN MEMORIAM.” 
[To TuE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In his review of Mr. Bradley’s Commentary on 
Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam” (Spectator, September 7th) your 
reviewer, quoting the lines from the opening of the ninety- 
seventh elegy— 
“ He finds on misty mountain ground 
His own vast shadow glory-crown’d”— 
appears to consider that “mountain” and “ glory-crown’d ” 
have reference to heaven. Are not the lines, however, 
simply a description of the natural phenomenon known 
as the Spectre of the Brocken? Abbé Gorreb (quoted 
in Mr. Whymper’s “Scrambles Amongst the Alps”) 
described this apparition as seen by him from the Matter- 
horn: “Le nuage était trés dense du cdté de Valtour- 
nanche, c’était serein en Suisse; nous nous vimes au 
milieu d'un cercle aux couleurs de l’are-en-ciel; ce mirage 
nous formait 4 tous une couro;ime au milieu de laquelle nous 
voyions notre ombre,’—an account that seems almost to para- 
phrase Tennyson. The meaning, of course, would be that 
the poet’s affection finds resemblances even in the most un- 
likely places.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep. BAKER-GABB. 
Abergavenny. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Scores of correspondents will be writing to you to say 
that in the lines— 
“ He finds on misty mountain ground 
His own vast shadow glory-crown’d ”— 

Tennyson had in his eye what was called the Spectre of the 
Brocken in the Hartz Mountains, but there will not be many 
who will recollect how much had been made of this phe- 
nomenon at about the time when “ In Memoriam ” was written. 
It had been brought into notice by a popular account in some 
book of travels or in some magazine, and at Cambridge it 
long served for an illustration in lectures on elementary optics, 
so that it was then, perhaps, more in people’s minds than it is 
now. When I was in the Hartz Mountains (1849) I felt 
sound to sleep at the Chalet Inn on the Brocken for the 
chance of seeing the Spectre. I was disappointed, but 
six years later I saw it on Crummock Mount, near Keswick, 
and will describe what I saw. It is simply your own shadow 
thrown on a bank of mist. But there are points of interest 
which are indicated in the latter of the lines quoted above, as 
we shall see. I was staying near Keswick in 1855, and 
went with a party up Crummock, rather late on a_ bright 
September afternoon. This Brocken Spectre had come 
into our talk that morning. Crummock is a flat-topped 
hill, and its eastern side is a steep scar; we were just going 
to descend, having the sun behind us, when a wall of 
mist rose before us out of the valley, and one of the party 
said: “These are just the conditions for the Spectre”; and 
then we saw the shadow of a rock thrown on the mist. We 
went to the rock, and on reaching it we saw four silhouettes 
of ourselves mocking our motions; three of these were plain 
black shadows, but one—that of the beholder’s self—had 
round the head a luminosity, bounded by a rainbow rim. All 
the shadows were a little magnified (“vast”) owing to the 
*penumbra”’; the breadth of this depends on the distance of 
the mist from the beholder; it was very sensible in this 
instance. Of course we all caught the charmingly obvious 
moral of the observer seeing the glory round nobody’s head 
but his own. The luminosity and prismatic halo were caused 
in the same way as the rainbow,—viz., by the internal refiection 
of the sun’s rays in drops of water in the mist. When we 


came down from the mountain we told the people where we 
lodged what we had seen, and they recollected that two 
children had once come down from Crummock greatly 
frightened, saying that the Lord had appeared to them with 


—__ 
©, ee $ »” 6 ey. ” 
The words “ His own” and “vast” and “ glory-crown’d” find 


their full significance in the light of the fact.—I am, Sir ke 
Henry Laruay. 4 
The Master’s Lodge, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 





THE WISH FOR IMMORTALITY, 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Smr,—The propriety of thanking you for the very thoughtfal 
and interesting discussion of my article in the Fortnightly 
Review in your issue of September 7th gives me an oppor. 
tunity of some further explanation of the aim of my areu. 
ment, which (perhaps owing to an accident which led to the 
printing of an unrevised and uncorrected form of the article) 
I do not seem to have succeeded in making perfectly clear jn 
all respects. Certainly I did not imagine that a majority of 
‘ ” 

‘educated adults” at the present day would answer that they 
desired no future life; if I had, the first batch of answers to 
the questionnaire would have undeceived me. The question 
I raised concerned rather the nature of this desire and its 
practical power and efficacy. As to these, I attempted to 
propound an interpretation which I was aware would seem 
paradoxical. But I hoped thereby to some extent to explain 
what seems to me a far more stupendous paradox,—viz., the 
enormous discrepancy, always and everywhere, between the 
vrofessions of religious “belief” and the actual conduct of 
the vast majority. With regard to a main branch of such 
religious belief my explanation was, in substance, this, that 
the religious “belief” was not of the same order as belief 
in, e.g., the regular succession of day and night, and so 
incapable of determining action with an equal steadiness, 
I should, perhaps, more explicitly have excepted from the 
scope of my remarks the great religious leaders and geniuses 
whose doctrines their followers have always contrived to 
corrupt and vulgarise. In contrast with this, your comment 
is an admirable expression of the traditional interpretation, 
the correctness of which it was my aim to challenge. ~ I am 
far from denying it a large measure of truth, but I would 
urge that it is inadequate to cover the facts. And I fancy 
that modern psychology would hardly bear out your conten- 
tion that the reason why men show no interest in what, logi- 
cally, should most nearly concern them, is that they are “too 
deeply interested to discuss them.” A few exceptional natures 
may be able to sustain and suppress below the surface an 
intense glow of passionate interest in religion (as in love), but 
surely the psychological rule is that pent-up feeling must find 
expression, and that sentiments repressed and never acted out 
must perish by atrophy. And so I fear and suspect that the 
facile a priort conviction that “investigation can have no 
result.” is usually the consequence of an absence of “the 
desire to know” rather than of its frustration. If it 
existed to any consderable extent, should it not he 
possible to get more unequivocal manifestations of its 
strength ? If it does not exist, is not the situation per- 
fectly intelligible’ For what reason have we to suppose 
that the desire to know will not be in this case, as in all others, 
the indispensable first step in the acquisition of knowledge, or 
that the divine law which grants us knowledge (as all good 
things) only in response to strenuous and systematic effort 
will be abrogated in this instance? Of course, my analysis 
may be wrong, and if it should turn out to be so I should feel 
more sanguine about the spiritual future of mankind. It is 
also possible that the traditional estimate is wrong, and if so 
it is surely important that we should all recognise this. But 
in either case the matter is susceptible of something better, if 
more laborious, than argument. It is intrinsically a question 
ot fact, and can be decided Ly a sufficient collection of 
relevant facts. On this point I feel already able to speak with 
some confidence. ‘Che inquiry of the Psychical Research 
Society has already gone far enough to show that, after making 
due allowance for unconscious self-deception and other minor 
sources of error, the answers are in principle capable of 
deciding the questions under dispute, and to throw much light 
on various collateral questions (including those you mention), 
The chief danger seems to be that the quantity and quality of 
the answers imay not be sufficient to draw a thoroughly repre- 
sentative chart of human sentiment. But partial failure on 
this ground would afford additional evidence that the preva- 
lent attitude of men towards the subject is apathy and 





a halo round His head, just as it was in the picture-book. 


sheer indifference. Space does not permit me to attempt an 
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analysis of Oriental sentiment, only I should doubt whether 
in the East any more than in the West we are as yet in 
possession of anything more than a somewhat misleading 
literary tradition, and have caught more than a glimpse of 
the psychological facts of actual life—I am, Sir, &c., 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


[We have received a large number of other letters on this 
subject, but owing to reasons of space can only print the 
above.-—ED. Spectator. | 





HOW TO DEAL WITH ANARCHISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—Was there not something omitted from the above title 
to your article in the Spectator of September 14th? Surely 
there ought to have been the negative particle before the verb, 
or at least a note of interrogation at the end, in order to 
make it square with the conclusion of your argument. It was 
a disappointment after reading through such an able paper to 
come upon such a decided non possumus in the last paragraph. 
I may be over-sanguine, but it seems to me not impracticable 
to chop what you explain to be one of the main roots of this 
class of crime,—namely, abnormal vanity. ‘ Why,” asked 
Carlyle in the days when we executed our murderers in 
public, “ why do men crowd towards the improved drop at 
Newgate, eager to catch a sight? The man about to be 
hanged is in @ distinguished situation.” The Pole Czolgosz 
at this moment is in a far more distinguished situation. His 
name is foremost in every public print in the world, familiar 
to children who have never heard of the greatest lawgivers, 
conquerors, reformers. Ample reward, this, for certain morbid 
natures. Why should they not be balked of it? Why 
not adopt the hint thrown out in irony by this wretch 
when he announced himself as Niemann,—Nobody? Why 
was he not allowed to remain Niemann ? In sober earnest, it 
seems that the most effective deterrent from political assassi- 
nation would be oblivion. Let the assassin taken red-handed 
not be permitted to issue any declaration to the public; let 
him be tried in secret, punished, if condemned, in secret, only 
let the sentence be made known. Remains the world-wide, 
well-founded horror of clandestine Courts, lettres-de-cachet, 
&e. But civilisation is ina dilemma. As long as the craving 
for distinction is manifested more strongly in certain 
characters than desire for life or love of liberty, so long will 
there be men against whom every precaution is vain. Dis- 
appoint them of distinction, then; at least try the effect of 
that penalty before the question—Can nothing be done? is 
answered finally by—Nothing.—I am, Sir, ce., 
HERBERT MAXWELL, 








POETRY. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 





(Presipent McKINLEY: Diep SepremMBER 141H, 1901.) 





FAREWELL! for now a stormy morn and dark 
The hour of greeting and of parting brings ; 
Already on a rising wind yon bark 
Spreads her impatient wings. 


Too hasty keel, a little while delay ! 
A moment tarry, O thou hurrying dawn! 
For long and sad will be the mourners’ day 
When their beloved is gone. 


But vain the hands that beckon from the shore : 
Alike our passion and our grief are vain. 
Behind him lies our little world: before 
The illimitable main. 


Yet, none the less, about his moving bed 
Immortal eyes a tireless vigil keep— 
An angel at the feet and at the head 
Guard his untroubled sleep. 


Two nations bowed above a common bier, 
Made one for ever by a martyred son— 
One in their agony of hope and fear, 
And in their sorrow one. 





And thou, lone traveller of a waste so wide, 
The uncharted seas that all must pass in turn, 
May the same star that was so long thy guide 
O’er thy last voyage burn. 


No eye can reach where through yon sombre veil 
That bark to its eternal haven fares ; 
No earthly breezes swell its shadowy sail: 
Only our love and prayers. 
EpwakpD SypNEY TYLEE. 





GOD'S WAY. 
Nort thine the silver coronet of age, 
The gentle call that bids the soul away; 
The Finds set upon the finished page, 
The darkness stealing o’er the closing day. 


Nay, in the strong, bright noonday of thy life 
Darkness fell on thee, and death’s silent pall; 
F’en in the thick and glory of the strife 
Came the sharp, sullen signal of recall. 


“God's way!” The warrior bent his head, and so 
Passed the strong soul to where all things are clear, 
Prepared unquestioning the road to go 
Nearer to God, to whom God’s self was near. 
W. GILcHRIsT WILSON. 








MUSIC. 


THE GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 
Last week’s meeting of the three choirs—held for the most 
part in what the late Madame Titiens, looking at the matter 
from the point of view of practical acoustics, cailed “ the finest 
concert-room in Europe ’’—was in the main so thoroughly suc- 
cessful and enjoyable as to reduce the irksome duty of fault- 
finding, if not to an irreducible minimum, at least within a 
very reasonable compass. There were as usual too many 
brand-new works; one at least of these was quite unworthy 
of inclusion in a festival programme; and lastly, there was 
the abiding difficulty of inadequate accommodation where the 
performance of purely secular music is concerned. The Shire 
Hall at Gloucester only holds about 600 people; it is an ex- 
tremely resonant building into the bargain, and when—as hap- 
pened several times on the same evening last week—the entire 
resources of the modern orchestra are utilised by our powerful 
modern composers, the effect on the naked ear of the sensitive 
auditor is nothing short of inflammatory. Many of those 
who were present on the evening of Wednesday week felt 
as though they had assisted not merely at “the forging of 
the anchor,” but the riveting of a boiler. There are only 
two ways out of the difficulty. Either Gloucester must 
capture a Carnegie and induce him to build a proper 
concert hall, or else the Shire Hall Concert must be 
abandoned. The prejudice to the claims of secular music 
to be included in the programme involved in such a 
step would be much less serious than is at first sight 
apparent. Itis hardly too much to say that, short of ballet 
music, almost any sort of symphonic music is granted a 
hearing in our Cathedrals at festival time, provided the nomen- 
clature is not too flagrantly anomalous. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony, for instance, with its unbridled 
passion, its gorgeous barbaric pageantry, and its un- 
redeemed pessimism, utterly unsuited as it is for festival 
performance, has been given in more than one Cathedral 
elsewhere without any protest from the Church authori- 
ties. It would make, in short, very little difference to 
instrumental composers. The choice of choral and vocal 
music, on the other hand, would be considerably restricted, 
and the audience would have to resign themselves to the loss 
of such familiar favourites as the “ Jewel Song” from Faust, 
“Lend me your aid,” “Sweet Bird,” Ke. This loss some of 
us could contemplate with equanimity. Then, of course, the 
secular cantatas would have to be eliminated. This, again, is 
a calamity which might be contemplated with perfect resigna- 
tion. At the same time, we readily admit that the loss of 
such pieces as the Meistersinger or Nozze di Figaro overtures, 
or of such a piece as Mr. Elgar’s “Cockaigne,” is not to be 
lightly regarded. The miscellaneous secular programme 
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given in a concert-room not only affords a much-needed relief 
to the succession of serious works, but, applause being impos- 
sible in the Cathedral, it affords a pleasant opportunity to the 
audience to testify audibly their appreciation of the skill and 
talent of composers, singers, players, and conductors. And 
it is human to applaud, even to encore, however much it may 
grieve pedants and précieux. On the whole, then, it is to be 
hoped that the problem will be solved on lines which will give 
fuller scope for the performance of secular works in suitable 
surroundings rather than in the direction of still further 
secularisin g the character of the works given in the Cathedral. 
The Gloucester programme, however, happily left fetw loop- 
holes for adverse criticism on this score. But it cannot be too 
resolutely maintained that the casting of a work in sym- 
phonic form is not an irrefragable argument in favour of its 
suitability for performance in a Cathedral or consecrated 
building. Of the three symphonies so given last week there 
was only one that from beginning to end never sounded out 
of place, and that was not Mozart’s “Jupiter” nor Beethoven's 
Erotica, but Brahms’s First Symphony in C Minor, a work 
instinct with the true spirit of Beethoven, yet lacking those 
strange freakish Beethovenish outbursts which ill. consort 
with the atmosphere of a house of prayer and worship. The 
austere grandeur of Brahms’s genius, the sombre, autumnal 
glory of his colouring, even the occasiona] harshnesses of his 
harmonies—precisely the very qualities which repel that 
section of the musical world which clamours for raw emotion, 
sensationalism, excitement, and luscious melody—go far to 
recommend the somewhat disputable proposition that all 
classical music is sacred. It would be more correct to say 
that much classical instrumental music can be played in 
church without violating the fitness of things or inducing in 
the hearer a frame of mind unsuited to the surroundings. 
Certainly in Brahms’s C Minor Symphony there is not a bar 
which fails to satisfy these requirements. Its beauty is 
gracious and serene; its grandeur is noble and self-possessed. 
The great melody in the last movement, as it was happily 
observed to the present writer, is as massive as the great 
pillars in the interior of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Of the absolutely brand-new compositions brought forward 
last week the most satisfactory was the eight-part motet by 
Dr. Harford Lloyd, “The Righteous live for evermore,” 
dedicated “ Victoriae reginae.” This 
proved to be a really admirable specimen of a cappella 
music, solid in structure, symmetrical in form, unaffected 
in sentiment, grateful to sing, and delightful to listen to. 
Writers of unaccompanied choral music for festival per- 
formance enjoy this advantage over orchestral 
composers, that they rely for its execution entirely upon 
the local forces as opposed to the Metropolitan orchestra ; 
and the sympathetic, intelligent, and—but for a slight fall in 
pitch—accurate rendering of Dr. Lloyd’s motet given last 
week testified abundantly to the appreciative interest taken 
in his work by the West Country singers. And here we 
may parenthetically remark that the good example, set 
originally by Dr. Sinclair of Hereford, of dispensing 
with an imported contingent was followed with complete 
success at Gloucester. The Three Choirs Festival is now no 
longer a misnomer, as it undoubtedly was when from a 
quarter toa third of the chorus came from Yorkshire. But 
to return to the novelties, the oratorio “Emmaus,” by Mr. 
Brewer, the conductor of the Festival, without being a 
markable work, showed the same qualities of sound musician- 
ship, sanity, and unaffected sentiment which have marked 
the composer’s works on a smaller scale. Dr. 
orchestral piece, “A Phantasy of Life and Love,” 
tained without enhancing his repute as an elegant and 
dexterous rather than profcund manipulator of the re- 
sources of the modern orchestra; but tke symphonic 
prelude of Mr. W. H. Bell hardly fulfilled the anticipations 
based on the clever compositions from his pen produced at the 
Crystal Palace. The composer seemed perpetually on the 
verge of saying something interesting or exciting, but the 
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process of preparation continued practically to the very end. 
The development and treatment were far in advance of the 
themetic material, and, to take a journalistic parallel, might 
be compared to the achievement of an expert leader writer 
to beat a single idea out into a full “ three- 
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appointing. His “Idyll” is a cleverly scored, amiable, but ve 
invertebrate effusion of which little can be said save that it el 
is unpretentious and soothing, a quality too often disregarded Ww 
by modern climax-mongers. Mr. Elgar's “ Cockaigne” overture ix 
has been already heard at one of the Philharmonic Concerts m 
in London, but it was new to nineteen-twentieths of the h 
Gloucester audience, provided the chief sensation at the Shire n 
Hall Concert, and greatly augmented the interest already ti 
excited in one of the most remarkable personalities in the t 
modern musical world. For Mr. Elgar, who is virtually self. a 
taught and has been styled a Melchizedek amongst composers, f 
inasmuch as no one can trace his musical parentage, has really a 
something to say besides a brilliant and often fascinating way I 
of saying it; he has ideas as well as style. ‘ Cockaigne,” no 0 
doubt, is a partial misnomer, for the country to which he t 
transports us on his magic cloak is not the mediwval fairyland 
where the houses were made of sugar, and the pavements of t 
sugar, not the pacse di Cuceagna, nor the realm that Béranger i 
wrote of when he sang— 1 
“Tvre de champagne 

Je bats Ja campagne ‘ 

Et vois de cocagne | 

Le pays charmant.” 

It is, as we gather from his programme, simply London 
Town, to which, probably by a false analogy suggested 
by the word “ Cockney,” the phrase “Land of Cockaigne” 


was applied within the last century. The original 
Land of Cockaigne was a land of gaiety, luxury, selt- 
indulgence, material pleasure. There was no room in it for 
the element of strenuous endeavour, the vein of exalted 
sentiment which runs like a golden thread through the 
kaleidoscopic texture of Mr. Elgar’s work. But we have no 
desire to quarrel with the composer for the faulty literary 
genealogy betrayed in his choice of a title. It would he 
mere pedantry to labour this point, for after all he has 


given us a glimpse of a fantastic fairyland, though 
it may not be the authentic Cockaigne. The “pro- 


gramme” is simple to commonplaceness. A young man 
and maiden take a walk through the streets, they go 
into a church, a military band passes, they go forth into the 
streets again. But it is translated into terms of sound and 
treated in a spirit of what, for want of a better phrase, we 
may call fantastic realism with a cleverness that is not 
merely astonishing but delightful. The combination of the 
sonata form with the programme is in itself a considerable 
tour de force, while the orchestration is as brilliant as Richard 
Strauss’s without his inhumanity. Certainly Mr. Elgar is to 
be envied, for in these latter days, when most composers are fain 
to echo the complaint of the Greek poet 4 waxap, Goris fay 
xsivoy yxoovov ‘Opis cow» Movotwyv bsoumay Gr axstouros jy 
fr: Asivoy, he not only finds out “new paths” of his own, but 
triumphantly drives his “newly yoked chariot” along them. 
English music had, beside the composers already mentioned, 
two other worthy representatives at Gloucester in Sir Hubert 
Parry, whose noble oratorio, Job, originally produced at 
Gloucester in 1892, was received last week with signal 
suecess; and in Professor Stanford, whose vivid and dramatic 
setting of Mr. Henley’s fine but somewhat thrasonical poem, 
The Last Post, proved one of the most attractive features at 
the Shire Hall Concert. Verdi’s Requiem, which provoked 
Hans von Biilow’s historic recantation, made a great effect 
in the Cathedral on the Thursday; while the largest audiences 
were, as usual, drawn by the Messiah, Elijah, and the Hymn of 
Praise. Inconcluding this notice we must not omit to mention 
how largely the sound musicianship, the tact, and the 
judicious handling of his forces shown by Mr. Brewer, the 
excellent organist of Gloucester Cathedral, contributed to the 
success of a most enjoyable meeting. C. L. &. 








BOOKS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


THESE two supplementary volumes (to be followed, we under- 





stand, in a short time by a third) fulfil a Gouble function. 


They fill up any omissions that may have been left by inad- 






* Supplement to the Dictionary of Nati: .ai Biography. TKdited by Si iney Lee. 
Vol. L, ‘* Abbott—Chil ’ Vol. aif, “Chippentule--Hoste.” London: 
Sinith and Elder, [15s, net per * 
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yertence in the Dictionary, and they furnish biographies of 


eminent or notorious persons who may have died while the 
work was in progress, too late for their memoirs to be inserted 
in their proper place. Of omissions there were but few—not 
more than fifty of the supplementary notices come under this 
head—and not one of much importance. The selection of 
names for the second division of memoirs has been, we see, a 
task of considerable difficulty. The suggestions were more 
than four times as numerous as the names which actually 
appear. Probably it could be shown that the practice hitherto 
followed has not been absolutely consistent, and that person- 
ages have found admission to those volumes of intrinsically 
less interest or merit than belong to some who have been left 
outside. It has sometimes seemed to the present writer 
that some little space has been wasted on notorious criminals 
or eccentrics about whom we can hardly say, to quote from 
the editor's preface, that “information is likely to be sought 
in the future by serious students.” But this, after all, means 
pu. very little. The truth is that the competition for places 
has vastly increased. The avenues to posthumous fame are 
4s crowded as the avenues to wealth and honour, and even 
livelihood, are crowded among the living. Verse writers who 
two centuries ago would have found their way into the 
“British Poets” now find it hopeless to obtain even the 
scantiest audience. The biographer cannot but recognise the 
fact and regulate his choice by it. 

The first volume begins with a memoir, very properly 
standing by itself, in which the editor relates the career of 
Mr. George Smith, to whom the great enterprise of the 
Dictionary of National Biography owes its conception and its 
accomplishment. In 1882 Mr. Smith formed in his mind the 
scheme of some great biographical work which should be a 
xrizua is asi. His first idea was to include the whole world; 
a wise prudence narrowed the scheme within national 
limits. The last (the sixty-third) volume appeared in 
July, 1900, all the intermediate parts having been pub- 
lished with a regularity that never failed. Six months 
afterwards the founder died, after spending upon his enter- 
prise time and trouble without count, and no _ incon- 
siderable amount of money,—for it is an open secret that the 
Dictionary has not been financially a success. Its literary 
value has been universally acknowledged, but it could not 
hope to find an adequate public of purchasers. Its very bulk 
forbade it. Unfortunately, no public, or rather no official, 
recognition of this great service to the country was made, 
but by English scholars Mr. George Smith will be remembered 
to all time. There has never been anything in the whole 
history of literature that can be fairly matched with this 
magnificent enterprise. 

The most important article in this instalment of the supple- 
ment is, of course, Mr. Herbert Paul’s memoir of Mr. 
Gladstone. Its length is by no means exorbitant—not quite 
fifty pages; it compresses a vast amount of information 
within these narrow limits; and it is as impartial as one 
could expect. If Mr. Paul is, as duty binds him to be, 
neutral, he is benevolently neutral; but he never assumes the 
role of the apologist. For the Gladstonian finance he has an 
unaffected admiration; it is in this direction that he finds his 
hero's great achievements. And, indeed, when one reads the 
summary of them, and surveys the great revolution which 
ransformed the British Budget from what it was in 1841 to 
what it became in the course of the next forty years, we 
wonder that any one can deny it. The Peel Budget of 1841 
was in its details Gladstone’s work. He was directly 
responsible for the Budgets of 1853-54,and again of 1859, and 
he made what was perhaps his greatest effort of this kind in 
1860, In the five following years he had the same duty to 
perform; it may safely be said that no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever accomplished more. Protectionists, secret 
or avowed, may ecavil, but the enormous expansion of British 
trade would not have been possible without the Gladstonian 
finance. But this is not the occasion for estimating a states- 
man’s career; Mr. Paul himself cannot be said to attempt the 
task; but he states the whole case with conspicuous fairness. 
For those two strangely perverse acts, the appointment of Sir 
Robert Collier to a paid seat in the Judicial Committee, and the 
presentation ofa Cambridge graduate tothe Rectory of Ewelme, 
he makes no excuse. The first was a really serious matter. 
The Act clearly required a qualification of previous judicial 





experience—wholly reasonable in the case of a supremetribunal, 
and it was scandalous to evade it by the three days’ occupa- 
tion of a puisne judgeship, 'The other was a trifle, which was 
made important only by Mr. Gladstone's relations with 
Oxford. In one little detail we must correct Mr. Paul. Mr. 
W. W. Harvey, the presentee, did not base his qualification on 
ad cundem degree. That would have been inoperative. ile 
was incorporated at an Oxford College (Oriel). 

When we pass from Mr. Gladstone to Lord Grey we seem 
to be getting into an earlier world of politics. Lord Grey was 
but seven years older, but he had practically passed out of 
the sphere of action at a time when his younger contem- 
porary’s career of power was beginning. He never held office 
after 1852. It is possible that his seat in the House of 
Lords (to which he succeeded in 1845) is partly responsible 
for this exclusion. But Mr. Carr, who writes the memoir 
does not conceal his opinion that he was somewhat im. 
practicable. A more considerable figure is Lord Randolph 
Churchill, whose memoir has been contributed by Mr. Sidney J. 
Low. It is less neutral in colour than such notices are apt 
to be. But then it is difficult to paint so striking a personage 
without strong colours. The fifteen pages which Mr. Low 
devotes to him are excellent reading; but we prefer to leave 
them without further comment. Of Churchmen the most 
eminent is Archbishop Benson, the story of whose life is told 
by Mr. Beeching, an eminently competent and sympathetic 
biographer. On one point, however, he seems to have involved 
himself in something like a contradiction. Speaking of the 
trial of Bishop King for offences against ritual, he says that 
“the charges themselves were of a frivolous character.” It is 
difficult to see how this could be if the judgment which the 
Archbishop delivered on them was of the transcendent im- 
portance which Mr. Beeching attributes to it. “The most 
courageous thing that has come from Lambeth during the 
last two hundred years,’ was the description which Dean 
Church gave of it, and which Mr. Beeching adopts. How a 
decision upon points of “a frivolous character” could mean so 
much, could, in the words of another great divine, “ vindicate 
beyond reversal one master principle of his faith, the historic 
continuity of our Church,” is a little hard to understand. In 
literature the most important names ure “ Robert Browning,” 
by Dr. Edmund Gosse, and “Matthew Arnold,” by Dr. R. 
Garnett. 





DR. JESSOPP’S ESSAYS.* 

THE popular taste in history varies but little, and though’ 
among historians school follows school with bewildering 
rapidity, and the idols of ten years ago lie to-day in fragments 
under the critic’s hammer, the general reader of history, al 
unmoved by the battle of the schools, fixes his gaze with the 
intensity of a Yogi on great personages or on great events. 
His eyes are ever on the lofty peaks, their bases interest him 
not at all, and he is apt to dismiss as “dry” all historical 
descriptions of the development or the working of institutions. 
More especially is this the case with ecclesiastical history ; the 
average reader may be passably acquainted with the history ot 
Councils and Conferences, of the Reformation, of the Oxford 
or the Scotch “ Free Church” Movement, but of the actual 
working life of the great organisation which we call “ The 
Church ” he knows too little, and of its past still less. 

In his essays dealing with parochial life and government in 
England prior to the spoliation which disgraced the reign of 
Edward VI., Dr. Jessopp has given us a description of the 
rural religious organisations of medieval England which 
is entirely free from the technicalities that frighten away the 
uninitiated reader from most ecclesiastical histories intg 
which he dips, and at the same time throws fresh light on 
the conditions of parochial life and culture during the later 
Middle Ages. The Paston Letters and other documents have 
already shown that in the rural England of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a relatively high degree of civilisation 
prevailed, higher in some respects than in the later seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and researches among 
ancient parish account-books and the inventories and cata- 
logues of the property of numerous country parishes go to 


prove that artistic taste and swsthetic feeling have never 





* Before the Great Pillage, and other Essays. By A. Jessopp, D.D. Londom 
T. Fisier Unwin, (7s, 6d. | 
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since been so widely diffused, so intimately connected with 
our rural life :— 

“The evidence,” writes Dr. Jessopp, “is abundant and posi- 
tive, and is increasing year by year, that the work done upon the 
fabrics of our churches, and the other work done in the beautify- 
ing of the interior of our churches, such as the wood-carving of 
the screens, the painting of the lovely figures in the panels of 
those screens, the embroidery of the banners and vestments, the 
frescoes on the walls, the engraving of the monumental brasses, 
the stained glass in the windows, and all that vast aggregate of 
artistic achievements which existe: in immense profusion in our 
village churches till the frightfui «poliation of these churches in 
the sixteenth century stripped them bare,—all this was executed 
by local craftsmen. .... . We have actual contracts for church 
building and church repairing undertaken by village contractors. 
We have the cost of a rood-screen paid to a village carpenter, of 
painting executed by local artists. We find the names of 
artificers described as ‘aurifaber’...... living in a parish 
which could never have had five hundred inhabitants. We find 
the people in another place casting a new bell, and making the 
mould for it themselves. We find the blacksmith of another 
place forging the iron-work for the church-door, or we get a pay- 
ment entered for the carving of the bench-ends in a little church 
five hundred years ago, which bench-ends are to be seen in that 
church at the present moment.” 


In rural England ecclesiastical art did not survive the 
Reformation; the clocks and most of the bells were removed, 
the old music came to an end, the churches were stripped of 
everything worth stealing, and in many cases allowed to fall 
into a state of ruin. When we learn from the inventory of 
1529 that in the church of the little Suffolk town of Long 
Melford were stored gold and silver vessels weighing nine 
hundred ounces, with jewels, rings, vestments of cloth-of- 
gold, enamelled girdles, and other precious things, we can 
form some idea of the enormous fortunes reaped by the 
plunderers. In the presence of these facts the question in- 
evitably suggests itself, “ Whence came the funds from which 
our village churches were built, repaired, and furnished 
with a rich store of costly and beautiful ornaments?” 
This question is answered at length by the author, who con- 
trives to invest the forbidding subject of the parish revenues 
with a great interest and charm. These revenues were 
derived in part from real property, in part from legacies, 
collections, or fees (the first pew rents appear early in the 
fifteenth century), and especially from the “church ales ”— 
feasts analogous to the modern dinner for charitable pur- 
poses—and the receipts accruing from the representation of 
the “miracle plays” or the letting of stage and properties 
to needier parishes. The common belief that these plays were 
acted in the churches is here strongly combated; ecclesiastical 
opinion, except in very early times, regarded the practice 
as a desecration, and in any case it is difficult to believe that 
the large audiences who crowded to these plays could have 
been accommodated in the village churches. Scenery and 
stage soon demanded a considerable space, and were con- 
tinually improved and elaborated through the whole period, 
but the actors do not appear to have at any time received any 
pecuniary wage for their exertions. The honour of repre- 
senting some Biblical character, and perhaps retaining his 
name long after the performance, as was the case in modern 
Oberammergau, was enough for the good villagers, and the 
grotesque results of the practice appear in the accounts of a 
medieval parish where stand the entries: “For Adam to 
make a pair of hosen”’; “ For a pair of shoes for the devil (!)” 
Despite these multifarious sources of revenue, the parishes 
were not seldom confronted with serious pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. An energetic Bishop who desired to see his diocese 
full of fine and spacious churches could descend upon a parish 
and compel the luckless parishioners to alter, improve, or 
rebuild their church under penalty of a heavy fine. In many 
cases the parishioners, being unable to meet such heavy 
expenses, were permitted by the Bishop to go a-begging, 
and as the author feelingly adds, “the man who did the work 
then, as now, was the parson.” 

Of the parochial clergy of medieval England it may be 
said that with few exceptions they were right worthy of their 
hire. Chaucer's tribute to the poor parson is well known, but 
we do not always sufficiently realise how noble and patriotic 
a part the working clergy played throughout the period. 
Unlike the monks, who were too often subjects of the King 
only in name, while their real allegiance was given to the 
Pope of Rome, they were loyal subjects of the throne, 
although their loyalty never led them to sanction the oppres- 





sion of the masses or to set their faces against the introduy 
tion of religious reforms. Some of these men burned with 
the Lollards, and when the friars went preaching through the 
land, and John Wycliffe dreamt of a great religious awaken. 
ing, it was from the “ poor priests” that they won the deepest 
sympathy and support. 

Of the other essays in this book, one stands out from the 
rest fraught with grave and poignant interest. In the “(, 
of the Villages” the author pleads eloquently for our diese 
lated countryside, and unlike many who deplore the influx 
into the towns without benefiting the world with practical 
suggestions as to how it may be checked, he has his remedy 
for the evil. The principal cause of the depopulation of the 
rural districts is the appalling dulness of country life; there 
are subsidiary causes—bad housing, the uniform wage paid in 
most agricultural districts to skilled and unskilled labourers 
alike—but dulness is the chief of all :— 

“When the children leave our schools they are unsettled, dis. 

satisfied ; they will not stay in the old village homes. The girls 
find places in the towns as domestic servants and.... 
become eloquent propagandists of the abominable doctrine that 
there is nothing like life in the towns. Their brothers belieye 
them, and look out with keen eyes for employment upon the rail. 
way, in the police force, in some town factory, anything except 
settling down upon the land. The farmers tell you that it all 
comes of this high-flying education, they insist warmly and 
angrily that ‘you are educating the labouring class above their 
station.’ If by ‘station’ you mean their present surroundings, 
the farmers are right after all.” 
Education has taught the peasant the existence of a world of 
which he did not dream a century ago, a world of busy, 
bustling life, delighting him with its colour and movement, 
holding out the promise of relief from the grey monotony of 
the country village. Museums, art galleries, parks, all are 
open to him if he but seek work in the great cities; hospitals 
are ever ready to receive him in sickness, his children have a 
far greater chance of obtaining a good and practical educa- 
tion; and even if these advantages do not appeal to him, he is 
irresistibly attracted by the crowds and the lights, the sharp- 
ness and apparent cleverness of the townsman. The causes 
of the disease reveal the cure; let our charitable rich cease 
to confine their efforts to the great cities, aad give some 
help to the countryman. It may be that the influx into 
the cities will continue, but it seems more probable that 
better housing, better nursing, above all “common halls, 
be they ever so humble, where they may hope to get 
some innocent amusement, diversion, instruction, and 
rational companionship,” will hold the peasant to the land. 
Be it remembered that unskilled labour in the towns is little, 
if at all, more remunerative than the wages of agricul- 
tural labour, and that the conditions of village life are 
generally more healthy, owing to the absence of smoke and 
dust, and the presence of sunlight, the sworn foe of disease 
germs. 

Such is Dr. Jessopp’s remedy for this national evil,—a 
remedy that would seem to deserve a speedy trial before our 
villages become mere empty ruins. Whatever be the result, 
it cannot surely be a mistake to give the ploughman some at 
least of the advantages enjoyed by the coster, and to endea- 
vour to brighten the dull, colourless village life that drives 
its victims in Italy and Germany, as in England, into the 
all-devouring cities. Even granting that the physical and 
moral superiority of the peasant over the townsman is 
exaggerated, can we say that the modern State can do without 


him ? 





THE EXILED STUARTS.* 

THE Jacobite wars are at last beginning to be understood. 
At one time they were regarded as a mere misprint in history, 
a temporary reaction, a squabble of irreconcilables. It would 
be little exaggeration to say that, on the contrary, they are the 
key to twenty policies. Jacobitism was the ganglion of 
European politics for half-a-century; it was the anvil on 
which English constitutionalism was beaten out; and, on 
another side, it was the point of juncture between the feudal 
and the modern worlds. It was the last word of dynastic 
ideals for England, and the last outpost of rigid Scots 

* (1.) The Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite Movements, 1701-1720. Edited 
by C. Sanford Terry, M.A. ‘Scottish History for Contemporary Writers,” 
No. IV. London: D. Nutt. [4s.|——-(2.) The Fallen Stuarts. By F, W. Head, 
M.A. ‘‘Cambridge Historical Essays,’ No. XII. Cambridge: University 
Press. [5s.] 
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nationalism. It was in opposition to the creeds of our 
later Britain, but without it these creeds could not have 
come into being. And, in addition to all this, it has the 
romance of a lost and quixotic cause, and as such became.a 
fountain of honest sentiment and an inspirer of good litera- 
ture. The cause was so much greater than the men who 
fought for it that a purely biographical treatment of the 
movement is misleading ; but the protagonists, too, have their 
interest, and are beginning to stand out as frequently subtle 
and difficult personalities instead of the simple-minded types 
of virtue and vice of the old conventional historian. In the two 
books before us we have two sides of the epoch presented. Mr. 
Terry has compiled from contemporary authorities astory of the 
early risings in Scotland, in which the actors in the drama tell 
their own tale with the addition of malice, rhetoric, or pathos, 
according to the share and nature of each. All the extracts 
have been already published, but in this juxtaposition we get 
something of the conflict of voices and rude vigour of actual 
life. Mr. Head in his scholarly monograph treats of the larger 
issues involved, and the share of the fallen Stuarts in the 
high politics of Europe. From the Gualterio MSS. in the 
British Museum he is able to tell in full the history of Papal 
influence in the various intrigues, and with great skill and 
industry he traces the international importance of the Stuarts 
through every European policy. Sometimes he seems to us 
to go a little far for his link of connection, and to find too 
much significance in outlying events. But this is our only 
complaint, and we congratulate the author on his valuable 
contribution to a very intricate and obscure question. 
Lockhart in his saturnine fashion gives us the reasons for 
Scots Jacobitism, and with a few modifications they may be 
accepted. “The Unior of the Crowns,” he says, “may be 
reckoned the fatal Aera from whence we are to commence 
Scotland’s ruin”; and words fail him to express what he 
thinks of the Union of 1707. He is always, as in his own 
illustration, “the old, Reverend Gentleman of Fyfe, cloathed 
all over in the deepest Mourning.” The Union, as Sir Henry 
Craik has shown, took Scotland unawares, and left her heavily 
handicapped. She had many economic, sccial, and political 
grievances, of which she sought in vain for redress. The 
result was that she began to look for help to some outside 
agency, which naturally took the form of a Stuart Restoration. 
This was the deeper reason for Scots Jacobitism; sentiment and 
loyalty to the exiled house were rather the flower than the root of 
themovement. Lockhart writes enthusiastically of “the famous 
League entered into by Charlemain and Achaeus, a League 
which their Posterity for many ages kept so inviolably, and 
proved so advantageous for both the kingdoms of France and 
Scotland that no History relates the parallel of it.’ But the 
new Franco-Scottish League had its dangers as well as its 
merits, for while it is doubtful if the Stuarts could have ever 
been restored without the help of France, it is quite certain 
that they could never have been restored with it. For years 
James, his son, Chevalier de St. George, and ultimately 
Prince Charles Edward were the mere tools of the French 
King. Louis XIV. had at one time thoughts of making a 
religious crusade out of the grievances of James, and en- 
listing the sympathy of the Pope and the Emperor. On 
James’s death he acknowledged his son, that son who but 
for his religion and his French connection might have had 
the throne of his father on at least two occasions. But this 
French support roused the ancient irreconcilable English 
hatred of foreign interference, the Stuart cause became the 
cause of an alien, and loyalty to a house was slowly replaced 
by loyalty to the country. In a very short time the chances 
of direct interference in England were gone, and only Scot- 
land remained, still dissatisfied, jealous and eager for a 
change of dynasty. So while Jacobitism may be traced in 
every European movement of the time, its open enterprises were 
confined to moorland wars in the first and last stronghold 
of the Stuarts. It is a dreary tale which is unfolded by Mr. 
Terry’s book, set down chiefly in the confessions of broken 
and embittered men. We hear of the Scots Plot of 1703 
which shipwrecked on Lovat’s treachery. We have the fiasco 
of 1708, encouraged by levies to call Marlborough from his 
own door, stimulated by Berwick’s victory at Almanza, and 
ending disastrously in a flight of seasick French captains in 
the Forth. Mr. Head says the adventure miscarried because 
the Scots did not rise: Lockhart tells a different story, and 








the way in which the prisons were at once filled shows what a 


ferment the country was in. The truth is that all such 
attempts were vain, for invasion, to be successful, demanded 
two things : first, the command of the Channel, and secondly, 
a readiness to rise among the English people. Neither 
existed, and so Scotland was left alone to be the corpus vile of 
futile experiments. But how fierce was the Scots feeling 
appears in every memoir. According to Lockhart and 
Ker of Kersland, the extreme Presbyterians were perfectly 
willing to weleome a Roman Catholic Gallicised Prince. 
“For, said they (according to their predestinating principles), 
God may convert him, or he may have Protestant 
children, but the Union can never be good.” The next 
attempt took place in the very year of the death of Louis, a 
happy omen in some respects, for it gave a chance to the 
exiles to cease to be counters in a French game. Now at 
last the Stuart cause begins to acquire those national and 
romantic features which have given it its undying charm. 
The *15 began well, and, under the leadership of the grossly 
incompetent Mar, ended in disaster. The Jacobites made 
themselves masters of the East Coast of Scotland from the 
Forth to the Moray Firth and a great part of the Highlands, 
but Mar let the chances slip through his hands, and on the 
day on which Sheriffmuir saw the failure of the Scots attempt 
Preston witnessed the last of the English rising. The most 
stirring part of the tale is the Northumbrian , where they had to 
assign two captains to each troop, “ being the only way they 
had to oblige so many gentlemen.” Under Forster and Der- 
wentwater, Kenmure and Mackintosh, with bagpipes playing 
and drums beating, surely the oddest mixture of Highland 
and Lowland ever seen, they traversed the North of England, 
and, says Mr. Clarke with unconscious irony, “ were Joyned by 
a jorniman weaver” at Kendal. They quarrelled bitterly 
among themselves, but they fought to the last trench at 
Preston, and Kenmure and Derwentwater died on the scaffold 
for the cause. Later there were hopes of Charles of Sweden 
leading an invasion; he died, and Spain took up the quarrel, 
but the enterprise ended miserably at Glenshiel. And so 
with abortive invasions and endless underground intrigues 
the business went on till it perished in the blood and smoke 
of the *45. 

The ruin, the utter and final ruin, of Jacobitism had 
results which could not have been foreseen. It forced Scot- 
land back upon herself, made her seek help no more from 
external remedies, and coerced her into that career of industry 
and progress which carried her in a century from poverty 
and semi-barbarism to wealth and a high civilisation. To 
England the ruin of the cause meant little, but its existence 
meant much. By creating a divorce, as Mr. Head has well 
pointed out, between the loyalty of the nation to the Throne 
and the military ambition of the Monarch, it gave her peace. 
It provided a change from loyalty to patriotism, from the 
old to the new, without the medium of a French Revolution. 
By divorcing sentiment from politics it made possible the 
corruption of the Walpole régime, but by the very destruction 
of dynastic sentiment it made room for the loftier national 
sentiment which Chatham created. Above all, it compelled 
toleration, both religious and political, for before the nation 
could be reunited each party had to yield, and the tradition of 
compromise was created which alone makes party govern- 
ment possible. 





DEMOCRACY VERSUS SOCIALISM.* 
WHATEVER objection may be taken to any of the positions 
developed in this work, it must be conceded that the bool 
itself is a real contribution to the study of the existing rela- 
tions of land, industry, and capital. We are inclined to 
think that the author has done his own reputation some injus- 
tice by handicapping himself with certain immature pro- 
posals from which he apparently set out at the beginning to 
argue, His main standpoint, tor instance, is that of frank 
advocacy of the late Mr. Henry George's Single Tax doctrine 
of the gradual appropriation by the State of the rent of land 
in its widest sense, and of the gradual removal pari passu of 
all other taxation and charges upon the community, In pur- 
suit of this object little advance is made either in the for m or 


ba ‘Democracy versus Soc jolie : a Critical Fzaminetion of Socialism as a Remedy 
for Social Injustice, and an Exposition of the Single Tue Doctrine. By Max 
‘Hirsch (Melbourne). Loudou: Macwillan and Co, (1s. uet., 
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in the terms of Mr. George’s proposals. The theory of appro. 
priation without compensation is restated in that—to English 
ears—peculiarly crude form in which, it being postulated that 
no Government can, even with the consent of all the present 
members of the State, morally sell or sanction the selling of 
the right to levy rent, it is thence assumed that the present 
holders of the right have no cluim whatever on the State for 
compensation. ‘Granted,’ it is said of the present owners, 
“that when they bought the land they expected that soldiers 
and police would for ever enforce this wrong. They have 
miscalculated, and cannot ask others to bear the result- 
ing loss.” The existing owners are, we are told in effect, in 
the same position as the slave-owner, or the buyer of the good- 
will of a moneylending business charging an immoral rate of 


ee 
member of a State is entitled to the full-and -exclusiye 
possession of all the wealth which his labour produces from 
equal opportunities with all others.” But the long examina. 
tion which Mr. Hirsch undertakes of the cruder proposals of 
Socialism which relate to the regimentation of society, resting, 
as these proposals do, on a kind of half-Latin, half-Eastern 
conception of the functions of the State, is hardly called for, 
Despite all that has been said on the subject, we question 
whether such proposals have any vital relation to the larger 
meaning which expresses itself in the modern Socialist move. 
ment. It may be, as Mr. Hirsch contends, that Socialism in 
this respect is condemned beforehand because four powerful 
causes would co-operate to reduce the efficiency of labour 
under it,—namely, the withdrawal of all motive when reward 
is divorced from the value of the service rendered, the sub. 





interest. Sofaras Mr. Max Hirsch’s book is addressed to 


English readers he is doing a grave injury to the cause he has 


at heart, and upon which he has so much that is valuable to 
say, by repeating arguments of this kind. It is not only that 
they offend a deep-lying sense of justice. They simply find | 
no response in the general common-sense of the average man 
in a country in which land has come to be a counter amongst 
others in a complex and world-embracing scheme of financial | 
relations. 

If the reader will, however, take Mr. Max Hirsch’s book in 
a frame of mind willing to make allowance for the drawbacks 
to which such a standpoint commits him, it will repay 
a close study. Of all the requirements of the situation 
towards which modern industry is moving, nothing is more 
urgently called for at the present time than a really lucid 
examination of the ultimate principles which are governing 
our economic development. Mr. Max Hirsch, in the criticism 
of Socialism as a rival claimant for attention which he under- 
takes in the exposition of his own Single Tax doctrine, does 
good service in carrying us some distance forward towards a 
position in which some at least of the factors in the situation 
begin to be visible. 


stitution of compulsory co-operation for voluntary co-opera- 
| tion, the neglect of special aptitudes, and the reluctance to 
| extend, if not the desire to shorten, processes of production. 

| But all these are matters which hardly come within the region 
| of useful discussion, Socialism must ultimately stand or fall, 
not by arguments directed to matters which the practical 
sense of men would probably soon put right, but by the 
| measure of truth contained in Marx’s theory of surplus 
| value. If the element of monopoly right, apart from social 
| service rendered, enters into the reward. which capital is able 
| to exact from the produce of labour, and if the tendency of 
modern economic development is to the increase and 
concentration of those monopoly rights in capital as an 
institution, then some sort of struggle in which our modern 
democracies will endeavour to obtain control of capital 
isin the end inevitable. And itis capital rather than land 
around which this struggle will be waged. This brings us to 
the current phetiomenon of capital as organised in the huge 
and growing aggregates known as Trusts. Are these. insti- 
tutions in the last analysis results springing from monopo- 
listie legal privileges vested ultimately in land—using the 
word in its widest sense—or are they a phenomenon inherent 








The most useful part of the book seems to us to be the 
author’s examination of the phenomenon of rent and interest 
under the conditions of modern production. It is not neces- 
sary to enter a general approval of the statements and | 
positions to which the author commits himself in this exami- 
nation. Many of them, it seems to us, will not bear testing. | 
Nevertheless, the analysis carries the informed reader forward, | 
often irrespective of the author's opinions and conclusions, | 
and, on the whole, leaves on the mind a general impression of 
the far-reaching nature of the problems with which modern 
society is beginning to be confronted in the tendency to the 
accumulation of monopoly rights, expressing themselves ulti- 
mately in monopoly control, not simply in land, but in capital. 
Mr. Max Hirsch’s doctrine, of course, is that all the evils he | 
has in view rest ultimately on the monopoly of land, and that | 
they would all disappear if the State were to appropriate and 
to use for social purposes the annual rental value of exclusive 
rights in land. We greatly doubt it; and it must be con- 
fessed that his analysis of the functions of rent on the one 
hand, and of interest on the other, and of the elements of 
which both are compounded, enlightening as it is in many 
particulars, will hardly carry the reader with him in the case 
which in this respect he is anxious to make against the 
theories of Socialism. Valuable aid is certainly given to the 
ordinary reader in enabling him to see how erude is the | 
theory of Socialism that all the elements in rent should be 
included in the reward of labour. But an equally important 
result of the author's argument would seem to be that it helps 
the general mind also to see how that all the elements in 
interest do not, on the other hand, belong to capital in terms 
of function, but include rights which are the expression of 
monopoly, and how the whole modern economic development 
verges toward a kind of monopoly control by capital which is 
tending to have no definite expression either in social 
function or in social efficiency. 


| 





A characteristic note in this respect of Mr. Max Hirsch’s 
argument is the emphasis which is laid on the fact that the 
tendency of healthy development in the modern economic 
process should be towards the enfranchisement of individual 
capacity in conditions of equality of economic opportunity. 
Two of his fundamental positions are (1) “that all the 
members of a State are entitled to equal rights and equal 
natural and social opportunities”; and (2) “that every 








in the competition of capital, and tending ultimately towards 


| colossal monopoly? Mr. Hirsch’s statement, which has less 


truth in it than it would have containeda decade ago, and which 
is only in the form of an opinion unsupported by analysis of a 
situation which is rapidly developing, is as follows :— Any 
' examination of the facts fully bears out this statement—ze., 
that all, or nearly all, successful pools, rings, trusts, syn- 
dicates, or whatever other denomination be adopted by 
monopolistic combinations, owe their success to the possession 
of some legal privilege—either the possession of exceptionally 
| productive land, or power over routes of transportation, or 
| other legislative exclusion of free competition, or to a com- 
bination of such causes. So lar gely i is this the case that, even 
with regard to the few instances in which the existence of 
such favouring causes cannot be proved, the presumption of 
their existence is very strong.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
The Snares of the World shows that the hand of the veteran 
Mr. Aidé—if one may without offence apply such a term. to 
an author whose work dates back to the “sixties ”—has lost 
none of itscunning. Inhis new novel he gives usa very grace- 
| ful and lively study of the best type of emancipated woman. 


| Moyra O’Connell is the orphan daughter of an Irish Peer who, 


rather than occupy the position of pensioner on the bounty of 
an. uncongenial stepmother, is determined to fend for herself. 
Being witty, handsome, and attractive, she compels admiration, 
but, unluckily for her peace of mind, only returns the tender 
passion where her honour prevents an avowal. The plot is 
concerned with the gradual but irresistible process of 
her disillusionment with regard to the character of her 
idol, Lord Desmond, who is married to a beautiful but un- 
intellectual friend of Moyra’s. The pictures of modern 
society, largely decadent, in London, in a great English 
country house, and in a Hungarian schloss are excellently 
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done, indicate a good deal of inside knowledge, and are | so that her husband, who is not with her at the time, may 
embellished with a certain amount of discreet portrait fiction ; | never see it. Altogether, when the grave closes on “poor 
for certainly two readers out of three will have no hesitation | 


in pointing to the original of the pseudo-philanthropic 


Lady Bramleigh. The fantastic Hungarian Count with his | 


medizeval views of the relation of the masses and classes, the 

French poet, and various types of literary and social parasites 

are also cleverly sketched. It may be urged that Mr. 

Hamilton Aidé is too gentle a satirist to be effective, that he 

abstains from branding a grande et conspicuum monstrum by 
its true name. As against this, it is only right to admit that 
his sympathies are unmistakably displayed on the side of the 
angels, that Moyra is not only the most attractive but the 
most honest of the women, that the gallant and upright 
Captain Mansfield is handsomely rewarded for his constancy, 
while the magnetic but unstable Lord Desmond is very 
properly punished for his indiscreet homage at the altar of 
Circe. 

Dartmoor in the “twenties” is the scene of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s new novel, which gives a romantic twist, so to speak, 
to the connection of George IV. with that neighbourhood,— 
Prince Town having been called after him when Regent. The 
Rey. Josiah Thirkleby, an ex-chaplain and boon companion of 
the “ first gentleman,’ has heen exiled to Dartmoor with a child, 
nominally his niece and ward, whose antecedents are sufficiently 
indicated in the title, Royal Georgie. As the child grows to 
womanhood, her guardian, wearying of the dulness of country 
life, thinks of blackmailing his patron with the threat of pub- 
lishing his reminiscences, but dies, after a drinking bout, 
before he can carry out his threat. The MS. falling into the 
keeping of Georgie, marks her out, along with her wealth, her 
beauty, and her romantic history, for the interested attentions 
of the adventurers of the neighbourhood, while her cavalier 
treatment of a rustic suitor exposes her to the resentment of 
the country people. For Mr. Baring-Gould has made no 
attempt to trace the working of heredity in his heroine. She is 
the same passionate, intrepid, semi-pagan hoyden who figures 
in so many of his novels, and whose shrewishness miraculously 
disappears on the eve of matrimeny. The remainder of the 
dramatis personae are rather more melodramatic than usual, 
and Georgie’s outrageous treatmeat of her rustic lover 
seriously impairs the sympathy to which she is entitled on 
cther grounds. In point of structure and composition, again, 
the novel gives an impression of haste, and even carelessness: 
But the story is never dull, interlarded as the narrative is 
with seraps of history, folk-lore, rustic demonology, and other 
instructive or entertaining odds and ends from the lucky-bag 
of Mr. Baring-Gould’s receptive memory. 

The Extermination of Love is by turns fantastic, farcical, 
and sentimental, and these rapid alternations are not only 
disconcerting, but inartistic. We ave introduced to a dreamy 
young Viennese savant, who from the terrible disasters that 
love and marriage have brought on his mother, brother, and 
sister has been impelled to make a regular cult of misogyny. 
But when the offer of a lucrative post is conditional on his 
being married on the date of entering on his new duties, he 
overcomes his scruples with astenishing rapidity. The posi- 
tion of the neglected wife is apparently seriously intended to 
move our compassion, but the character of the daughter is 
treated in a purely farcical vein, aud so, too, is the episode 
which restores the Professor to a condition of normal 
humanity. The book, while readable, treats certain situations 
with a frankness quite incompatible with delicacy. Altogether, 
we have no hesitation in proneunciug it quite unworthy of 
its author. 

It is difficult to conceive a more depressing book than Mr. 
Hamilton’s new novel, Poor Elisabeth. Init we have the irreme- 
diable tragedy of “colour” presented to us in its most poignant 
form. The heroine is a Eurasian, whose father, an Anglo-Indian 
Colonel, is obliged to bring his daughter by his first (native) 
wife out to India to live with him. ‘The tragedy of the whole 
story lies, not in Elizabeth's ill-treatment by her English step- 
mother—on the contrary, that lady is, according to her lights, 
very kind—but in the absolute lack in the unfortunate girl 
herself of even the rudiments of self-control. Elisabeth falls in 
love with the fiancé of her school friend, and behaves in such 
a way that the man is obliged to marry ker. When her 
baby is born it is—word fatal to Anglo-Indian ears—" dark,” 
and in astate of semi-delirium Elisabeth murders the child, 
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Elisabeth” in the last chapter the reader feels it is much the 
best thing which could have happened. Mr. Hamilton’s 
work is always interesting and readable, but it is difficult to 
say whether this book or his last, The Dishonour of Frank 
Scott, would bear off the palm as an antidote to mirth. 

Miss Alice Brown certainly bids fair to win a distinguished 
place in that group of authors who have made New England 
familiar to British readers. King’s End is a delightfully 
drawn sketch of life in that region, and Nancy, the heroine, 
is a charming creature, although the religious exaltation 
which makes her wish to abandon everything to follow in the 


i footsteps of the wandering preacher and his sister is not 


conveyed in such a manner as to convince, for the reader is 
only told the fact of her resolve; he is not present at the 
process of her conversion. The most pathetie figure in the 
book is “ Miss Julia,” the sister of the wandering preacher, 
Elder Kent. Her vigil by the deathbed of her former lover, 
whom she had given up in youth in order to take care of her 
brother, is told with much tender sympathy, and the whole 
woman lives with a reality which novelists too seldom achieve. 
In fine, the book is not only worth reading, it will be remem- 
bered after it has been read. 

Clever as the new American writers are to whom we are 
heing introduced in such numbers, most of them labour 
under one serious drawback. Being quite alive to the fact 
that the real interest of contemporary fiction lies in its 
being a faithful picture of everyday life, they avoid the 
Scylla of sensationalism only to fall into the Charybdis 
of prolixity, and thus their very ability tends to engender 
tedium. The book before us, The Darlingtons, by Mr. 
E. E. Peake, is a good example of this defect. It is 
an interesting, and, one would imagine, a faithful, picture 
of life in “Ashboro,” a fair-sized, go-ahead provincial 
town in the States. But the book is far more a biography of 
the heroine and her family than a novel, and it runs the risk 
of outstaying the interest it excites at first. At the same time, 
it is well written, and as a picture of a certain phase of life in 
America may appeal favourably to English readers. The one 
exciting episode in the book is forcibly described, but a little 
comp ression would certainly enhance its artistic merit. 

My Silver Spoons is a vather commonplace sentimental 
little story, told by the heroine in the first person. The tale, 
it must in fairness be added, is not so vulgar as the reader 
fears it is going to be when informed in the first chapter that 
the “spoons” of the title refer, not to cutlery, but to young 
men. 

Mrs. Charles Marsh, extracts from whose correspondence 
and diaries are enshrined in the daintily hound and printed 
volume entitled When Charlie was Away, is the grass-widow of 
a naval officer who “lives principally on the West Coast of 
Africa.” When on the verge of eloping with Mr. Brian 
L’Estrange, a handsome philanderer, she is brought to her 
senses by the extremely considerate death, from fever, of her 
husband, anda year later marries her cousin, Lord Darraway, to 
whom the bulk of her extremely frank and neo-“ Elizabethan” 
letters are addressed. The description of the book as a 
novelette de luxe sufficiently indicates the class of reader 
who will best appreciate its contents. For the rest, it may be 
safely commended to the scientific student of the decay of 
domesticity. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——<————— 
OUR NAVAL HEROES. 

Our Naval Heroes. Edited by G. E. Marindin, M.A. With an 
Introduction by Admirai Lord Charles Beresford. (John Murray. 
16s.)--The articles collected in this volume appeared originally 
in the United Service Magazine, and they are put together by Mr. 
Mariadin with a view to giving in a connected form an account 
of the men who have made and maintained the supremacy of our 
Navy from the time of Edward III. down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The volume would probably have been 
more attractive if the whole story—or all the stories—had been 
told by one writer, unity of style making always a great poirt in 
the readableness of a book that is bound to give information 
consecutively. On the other hand, it is, as Lord Charles 
Beresford points out in his introduction, an advantage that most 
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of these little biographies of heroes are written by descendants 
of the heroes, who warm affectionately to their subject, and have, 
moreover, special opportunities of getting at material not gener- 
ally available. The book—taking it as a whole—is a useful one, 
and it will be eagerly seized by all readers who care for 
biographical accompaniments to general history. Somehow one 
seems to get a new apercu of the relation of England to France 
in the fourteenth century by even thinking of Edward III. as a 
“naval hero.” It might be wished that somename of sea-fame could 
have been rescued from oblivion to light up the interval between 
the victories of the ‘Cogge Thomas’ and the ‘Christopher’ and 
the birth of Drake in 1540. But from the days of Drake onwards 
there is no break in the chain of naval worthies and naval 
exploits, All boys who get hold of this book—and it will be 
popular with boys—will turn first, of course, to the chapter on 
Nelson. But we hope they will not neglect to read also about 
Nelson’s friend, Sir Thomas Troubridge, the Bayard of the British 
Navy, and an admirable instance of the man of first-rate quality, 
personal and professional, who has rendered invaluable service, 
and yet through the accidents of life’ never attained to any 
signally ‘brilliant height in his profession. All the memoirs 
have portraits attached to them, and the ‘portrait of Troubridge 
is worthy of his qualities. The paper on Lord Torrington is 
made especially interesting by the vindication of the Admiral’s 
character from the censures of Macaulay and the implications of 
the nickname “Lord Tarry-in-town.”’ Macaulay gives the 
impression that Torrington was immoral and debauched beyond 
the average of the soldiers and sailors of his days, and fastens 
upon him the responsibility of the delays in getting the fleet to 
sea for the spring campaign of 1690. But Admiral Colomb writes: 
“T have given the dates within which Torrington’s fleet spent 
its time in harbour.and at sea, from the date of his appointment to 
command it until ‘the great ships’ came in for their regular winter 
refit, and Torrington took up his duties at the Admiralty. Where is 
the ‘month after month’ during which the fleet might have 
been at sea, but was not? Where was the opportunity for the 
‘tars to revel at Pcrtsmouth,’ or for the officers to spend ‘ weeks 
in London’? ‘The whole matter is simply this. When in May, 
1690, the spring ficet was assembling in the Downs, it was popa- 
larly thought—and even the Queen shared in the idea—that 
Torrington was late in joining it. Torrington himself thought 
tiie same, and prayed to be allowed to go down, even without 
orders. But the Government refused to let him leave London 
until his orders were signed. They were not signed until the 
26th May ; they were not delivered to him till the 29th May ; but 
he went down the Thames in a yacht next morning, and was on 
board his flagship the same night. The nickname of ‘ Lord 
Tarry-in-town’ arose out of only this particular case. It was 
not the sailors’ invention, but that of a nameless and scurrilous 
pamphleteer, writing after the defeat of Beachy Head had 
turned the gall of the penny-a-liners upon him.” 
Another paper of special interest is that devoted to Commodore 
Watson, one of the men who helped to secure the foundations of 
our Empire in India by good service done under “ the Company.” 
As his biographer tells us, Commodore Watson has not yet found 
8. place in any biographical dictionary. But he left valuable 
papers which have been preserved, and a vivid description of his 
defence of Onore (Hondwar) against Hyder Ali is given in the 
words of his own—as yet unpublished—journal. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
_—_—~<—-—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. | 


A Short History of the Hebrews. By R. L. Ottley. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s.)—Mr. Ottley faces with courage the 
critical problem as it concerns Old Testament history. ‘To speak 
generally, he abandons the traditional position. .The early 
narratives of Genesis are didactic legends, the stories of the 
patriarch’s picture a real condition of life; beyond this we cannot 
go: we have in them broad outlines of early tribal history, cast 
for the most part in genealogical and personal form. Sometimes 
he goes, we are disposed to think, too far. He inclines to hold that 
the doubts about the historic character of Joseph’s personality are 
justified, and suggests the theory that “ the tribe of which Joseph 
was the representative failed in an attempt to exercise the 
hegemony over the other tribes; and that it was forced to take 
refuge in Egypt, where it presently rose to a position of power, 
and was ultimately joined by the rest of the Hebrews.” Surely 
the story of Joseph can stand by itself. His career has been 
paralleled in Egypt, not to speak of other countries, cver and 
over again. On the whole, however, Mr. Ottley’s book will be 
found a sober and cautious effort to accommodate the old and the 
new. Something of the kind is absolutely necessary, and we are 
thankful for an honest and devout effurt to supply the want 








The volume, we must add, is made complete by appendices on 
various special subjects, chronological tables, and some very 
useful maps. 


Apollonius of Tyana: a Critical Study. By G. R. S. Mead, B.A, 
(Theosophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. net.)—With much that 
Mr. Mead says about Apollonius we are entirely disposed to agree. 
We have no objection to the title of a “ Philosopher-Reformer ” ; 
that he was a man of commanding powers and high aims is 
evident enough. Unfortunately, he was early made the cham. 
pion of anti-Christian feeling—set up, in fact, as a rival to Christ 
both as a teacher‘and as a workerof wonders. The difficulty that 
besets modern supporters of this view is the character of the 
work which professes to give the life-story of Apollonius. The 
work of Philostratus compares unfavourably, to say the least, 
with the Gospels. The letters, the genuineness of which there 
is no valid ceason for doubting, tell us something about 
the man’s habit o! thought and speech, but they do not 
carry us very far, Without the Life by Philostratus, 
Apollonius is but a dim figure; yet the picture drawn 
in the Life is in many respects impossible; the story con. 
tains anachronisms and blunders; and the tone contrasts un. 
favourably with that of the Gospel narrative, to which, however, 
there is good reason for believing it to be largely indebted. Mr. 
Mead is not, we fear, wholly free from the controversial animus 
which has often been exhibited in Apollonian literature, He says 
of Professor W. M. Ramsay’s ‘‘Church in the Roman Empire 
before A.D.170” that it is “extraordinary, for he endeavours 
to interpret Roman history by the New Testament documents, 
the dates of the majority of which are so hotly disputed.” Surely 
the words we have italicised express an out-of-date opinion. 
There is a very wide consensus of opinion nowadays among critics 
of various schools that the great majority of New Testament 
writings are early, quite early enough for Professor Ramsay’s 
argument. 


Travel in the First Century after Christ. By Caroline A. J. 
Skeet. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.)—Miss Skeet, who 
publishes in this volume the Gibson Prize essay, has collected a 
great amount of information about ancient travel, and arrangéd 
it in an attractive manner. We may read in these pages about 
the motives of travel—much the same then as now—business, 
research, and pleasure; about the travelling classes; about the 
great roads and routes, whether by land or water, the latter 
having the two great divisions of river and sea; about the 
difficulties and dangers that the voyager had to encounter; and 
about other cognate matters. Somethings remain, and doubtless 
will remain, obscure. How, for instance, were ships provisioned 
for a voyage? What would we not give for the account-book of 
the steward of an Alexandrian passenger ship? But it is always 
the same; the things which no one thought it worth while to 
write down are what we want to know. What is known may be 
found here. 


Essays, Descriptive and Historical. By Lady Prestwich. With 
Memoir by her Sister, Louisa E. Milne. (Blackwood and Sons. 
10s. 6d.)—This isa very welcome volume. We have in it a well. 
written memoir, giving the picture of an attractive personality, 
and some essays which aro well worth preserving. Grace Milne, 
born in 1832 and left a widow in her twenty-fourth year, became 
in 1870 the wife of Mr. Prestwich, who was shortly afterwards 
appointed Professor of Geology at Oxford. This chair he held for 
fifteen years. During this time their life was spent between 
Oxford and one of the loveliest of Kentish villages. In 1896 Mr. 
Prestwich was knighted,—the authorities having taken a more 
than usually long time in discovering his merits. Six months 
afterwards he died; Lady Prestwich survived him by a little 
more than three years, finishing in‘ that time, in spite of much 
physical weakness, the “ Life and Letters” of her husband. O7 
the eleven essays which complete this volume, two, “In 
Mantua during the Austro-[talian War” and “The Banks of 
the Findhorn,” appear for the first time. Of the others, 
‘Evenings with Madame Mohl” is perhaps the most 
interesting. Madame Mohl was Scotch by birth, and 
to preside with success over a Parisian salon was no slight 
achievement for a foreigner. But she was one to take the world 
by storm, for she was a wonderful combination of eccentricity 
and charm. When Lady Prestwich last saw her she received her 
(and her husband) in a dressing-gown and curl-papers (red, blue, 
and green, made out of circulars), Another remarkable woman 
known to Lady Prestwich was Mary Somerville. Both lived to 
be nonagenarians, and such a pair it would not be easy to match, 
(It was Mrs. Somerville who received the curious compliment 
from Laplace that there were only two women that could under- 
stand his ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste,’” Mrs. Greig and Mrs. Somerville 
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the two were one person, Greig being her name by her first 
marriage and Somerville that by her second.) It might have 
been as well to append to the charming paper on “ Ewelme and 
its Almshouses” a note warning the reader that there is no 
evidence to connect the Thomas Chaucer buried in Ewelme 
Church with the poet Geoffrey. The description on the title- 
page of this volume is incorrect. The exact style would be 
“Dame Grace Prestwich,” or, to follow common usage, “ Lady 
Prestwich,” not “Grace, Lady Prestwich.” 


A Short History of the English Colonies. By Agnes F. Dodd. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Miss Dodd has collected a con 
siderable amount of information on her subject, and has arranged 
it in a fairly satisfactory way. Now and theu we find a curious 
slip that somewhat diminishes our confidence in the writer. 
“Some races, especially savages of a very low type, are unable to 
adapt themselves to new conditions, and disappear as civilisation 
encroaches on their domains ; the Red Indians, for instance, and 
the aborigines of Australia and New Zealand are rapidly becoming 
extinct.” To class the Australian and New Zealand natives 
together is absurd. The Maoris are a particularly fine race; 
they are not aborigines, for they came in comparatively recent 
times from Malaya, and, happily, they are not “ rapidly ” disap- 
pearing. The last Census shows an increase. This was, it is 
true, a surprise ; but in any case the word “rapidly” would have 
been incorrect. Miss Dodd's book is likely to be useful, though 
she attempts too much for ker limited space. 





In the Ice World of Himilaya. - By Fanny Bullock Workman 
and William Hunter Workman. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—There 
is a great amount of what seems to us unnecessary grumbling in 
the story which these two distinguished mountaineers tellus. By 
“unnecessary ” we do not mean “ causeless.” The people complained 
of, coolies and officials, may have failed in their duty and given 
good reasons for complaint,—but why worry the reader with these 
things? In such a book as this there should be a plain account 
of what was attempted and what was achieved, uninterrupted by 
unnecessary matter; and any suggestions or cautions that it may 
be thought well to give for the benefit of future travellers might 
be relegated to an appendix. The book, while it contains interest- 
ing accounts of mountain adventure, is distinctly less agreeable 
to read than it might have been. We see that our authors echo 
the thoughtless, sometimes, we fear, malicious, words of Anglo- 
Indians about the character of native converts. There is a 
pamphlet, published, we think, by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, made up wholly of lay opinions on this subject; 
which it would be well for our authors to study. If they prefer 
the idle talk of Indian stations to the deliberate judgments of 
such men as the Lawrences, Grant, Edwardes, and other great 
statesmen and rulers, there is nothing more to be said. 


Who Killed Amy Robsart? By Philip Sidney. (Elliot Stock. 
8s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Sidney puts together all that is known about the 
Amy Robsart affair. That “all” does not amount to much. There 
are the letters that passed between Dudley and Thomas Blount, 
the verdict of the jury, and the popular opinion of the time. 
More important is the question “Cui bono?” Here the answer 
tells greatly against the accused. Whatever may be urged in 
palliation, there is the great fact that Dudley built all his hopes 
of advancement on the affection of the Queen, that his highest 
ambition was to become her husband, and that, failing this, he 
hoped to remain first favourite. His wife stood in the way of all 
these schemes, an absolute bar against marriage, and a great 
hindrance to favour, for Elizabeth had no liking for married 
courtiers. To say that he was capable of such a deed is, perhaps, 
tosay too much. ‘“ Not incapable” might be more appropriate, 
unscrupulous he certainly was, and of the limited intelligence 
which is a conducing condition to crime. Mr. Sidney states the 
case for and against fairly enough, though he sums up strongly 
in favour of the accused. 


Fume and Fiction. By E. A. Bennett. (Grant Richards. 
6s,)—Mr. Bennett’s “ Enquiry into Certain Popularities” will 
certainly repay perusal. He begins with an estimate of the 


“Average Reader,” “an intelligent and reasonable being,” “neither 
an idiot nor perverse.” This is high praise; but it is qualified. 
“He prefers the chromograph to the oil painting”; “for him 


sentiment cannot be too gross, too cloying in its sweetness, too 
sickly in its pathos”; “he does not resent dulness”; “he is too 
somnolent to be self-analytic’”; “the most atrocious ugliness 
does not annoy him.” This is pretty well for “an intelligent 
and reasonable being”’ As for the various criticisms on the 
writers who supply these readers with their mental food, we shall 
leave them alone. It is not our business in these columns to 
criticise novels, far less to criticise criticisms on them. 











The Jewish Year-Book. Edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris. 
(Greenberg and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This, the sixth yearly issue, covers 
the period from September 14th, 1901, to October Ist, 1902, or, to 
use the Hebrew numeration, 5662. (Science has made this reckon- 
ing of Anno Mundi somewhat obsolete by putting quite incalculable 
periods before the traditional date of the Creation.) The year, 
too, is somewhat anomalous. It is “a defective leap year of 13 
months, 55 Sabbaths, and 383 days.” All this, however, has its 
interesting side, while it is not allowed to cause any practical 
trouble, as the obstinate adherence of Islam to its peculiar year 
must certainly do. The volume contains a mass of information 
about Jewish matters. The British Empire is said to contain 
about a quarter of a million Jews; the total for the world is 
reckoned at 11,242,665. The ratio to the total population is 
highest in Morocco (30 per cent.), and lowest in Belgium (‘06). 
Connaught, however, with its 800,000 inhabitants, has but four 
Jews. It is reckoned that in all the branches of naval and 
military service there are about 2,100. 


How to Remember. By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (F. Warne and 
Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Miles’s readers can hurdly fail to get some good 
out of his book. Pay attention—this is the upshot of his counsel 
—look all round the subject, think what it suggests, study its 
associations, and have your mind and body fit for all this exercise 
of intelligence. At the same time, he does not despise systems, 
the various forms of memoria technica. Intelligent association is 
the secret of memory, though it would be idle to deny that, in 
common with all other faculties, it depends very much on natural 
aptitude. In teaching no effort could make the average educated 
person a match for Macaulay, who could remember, after a 
quarter of a century, verses that he had once read in the “ Poets’ 
Corner” of a provincial newspaper. 

The Fly-Wheel. By the Rev. Peter Anton. (Alexauder Gardner.) 
—Mr. Anton is a not unworthy successor of “A. K. H. B.” 
There is less of the not unengaging egotism of the “Country 
Parson,” but the qualities of humour, wide reading, good sense, 
are conspicuously present, and there is no attempt to sermonise. 
One of the best of the essays is “ Luck.” The banal moralist 
cries: “There is no such thing.” Our essayist recognises its 
existence; it is an unexplained phenomenon, possibly the com- 
bination of obscure or incalculable causes, but a solid fact. The 
Romans, who were an eminently practical people, recognised it. 
To be fortunate was one of the things which they looked for in a 
general, yet generalship would seem to have as little to do with 
luck as anything. “ When the Heart is Sick” is another excel- 
lent paper of the more serious kind. The same may be said of 
“‘ The Company of the Broken-Hearted.” Wedo not always agree 
with Mr. Anton’s literary judgments. There is an obiter dictum 
(p. 202) about Macaulay being the “most unreliable of 
historians” from which we altogether dissent, but The Fly- 
Wheel may certainly be read with much pleasure and profit. 


We have noticed from time to time the quarterly numbers of 
the Library (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), and have now to 
record the appearance of Vol. I. (New Series), edited by J. Y. W. 
Macalister in collaboration with Léopold Delisle, Melvil Dewey, 
Carl Dziatzko, and Richard Garnett. 

In the “ Lover’s Library ” (John Lane) we have received Love 
Poems of Landor,a collection of graceful verse put in an attractive 
form. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
esses 


Amanda, the Wonderful Gitl, 480 .......ccccoccscoeccesesccesescoeses » ...(Grevel) 3.0 
Ames (Mrs. E.), The Bedtime Book, 7 NT ENON RODE Long) 3/4 
Amherst Papyri (The), Part II., 4to  .............000. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 52 6 
Barbour (A, M.), The Mainwaring Affair, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 3,6 








Barry (Alice F.), Arrows : Songs yand V CEN OE BOG... sicivcnssees (Simpkin) 36 
Bates (Lois), Games with Music, Cr 80 .............ccccsseeseseeeseeees (Longmans) 2/6 
Beacon (R.), Folia Caduca, er 8vo ........ .(Nisbet) 26 
Berenson (B.), The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, imp 8vo0 (Bell) net 10 6 
Blissett (N. K.), The Mo ‘st Famous Loba, er S8vo...... ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Bridges (Robert), Poetical Work, Vol. III., er 8vo . 6,0 
Browne (G. W.), The Hero of the Hills, er 8v0 eae PERE Me 36 
Burrage (E. H.), Carbineer and Scout, cr 8V0 .......cccceceeceeseeeeeeeeees (Blackie) 26 
By-Laws as to House Drainage and Sanitary Fittings, made by the L.C.C., 
annotated by G. J. G. Jensen, er 8vo (Sanitary viewers Compeng) net 3,6 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), An Ill Wind, er 8vo........ dheuodess (Long) €90 
Campbell (W. A.), Dissection : Outline and In dex, GER cic venccy "(Churehill) 30 
Channing (B. M.), Zodiac Stories, er 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3,6 
Chester (F. D.), A Manual of Determinative Bac teriolo zy (Macmillan) net 106 


Clark (H. W.), Meanings & Methods of the haar Life,cr 8vo (Allenson) 6 
Coombe (F.), For the Old School, er 8vo ....... ond .(Blackie) 
Douglas (A. F.), Prayer: a Practical Tres atise, er 8VO ........ :.. (Oliphant) 36 
Evans (R. D.), A Sailor's Log : Recollections of F shes Years of Naval Life, 











er 8vo. 4 e ..(Smith & Elder) 86 
Fitzgibbon (ML), , Arts under ‘Arms, ¢ Be ONG cist shes —" net 50 
Forester (F. B), Held to Ransom, cr 8vO ys. aa cslaians ..(Nelson) 50 
Fraser (John), Death the Showman, er 8vo .............. As .(Unwin) 6/0 
= (J. A.), The Nordrach Treatment for Consumpt es in this pomp 

seepeaiiedliemteliaaatindieteatisighdendedukiidieamadaidtubh ieee audnianossinaaianeae (Low) net 36 
Guns “(Mirs. H, E.), —— And Afterwards ? cr 8vo.. ...(Greening) 6/0 
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Gotch (J. A.), Early Renaissance Architecture in England (Bataford} net 21/0 








Guyot (Yves), The Sugar Question in 1901, cr 8VO .........ceceesereees Rees) net 3/0 
Hay (W. G.), Stifled Laughter: a Melodrama, er 8vo.. ..(Macqueen) 6/0 
Hayens (H), nd of the Hed Shirts, Cr SV ....0000000050s0crscecescese0s 008 (Nisbet) 6/0 
Hocking (S. K.), The Awakening of Anthony Weir, cr 8vo.. .(R.LS.) 3/6 
Holland. (Clive), Mousmé, cr 8vo.. ....(Pearson) 6/0 
How to Write an Essay, by Author ‘of “How to Write a Nov el. (Richards) 2/6 
Hill (E. L.), Alfred the Great : a Drama in Three Acts, 12mo (Unwin) net 2 : 

0 


Hinde (S. L. and H.), The Last of the Masai, 4to (Heinemann) net 15, 





Hubert Sherbrooke, Priest, by Tarika, cr 8vo .......,. ee .(Simpkin) 6/0 
Hume (Fergus), The Crime of the Crystal, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Tbsen (H.), An Evening with the People: a Play in Five Acts ...(W. Scott) 26 
Leyken (N. A.), Where the Oranges Grow, Cr 8V0.........000ss000+00+ (Greening) 6,0 
Lounsberg (G. C.), An Iseult Idyll, and other Poems, cr 8vo...... Lane) net 3/6 
Marchant (B.), Among the Hostile Hordes, cr 8vo............++ (Gall & Inglis) 26 
Marchant (B.), Three Girls on a Ranche, Cr 8V0..............c00deeeereet (Blackie) 2/6 


Markham (C. A ), Stone Crosses of the County of Northampton, imp 8vo 













(Simpkin) net 21/0 
Meggendorfer (L.), Princess Rose-Petal and her nahn” 4to (Grevel) 7/6 
Menzies (A.), The Earliest Gospel, 8vo .... .. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Blue Baby, 18mo . 26 
Murray (D. C.), Despair’s Last Journey, cr 8vo Chat 60 
Newdegate (Lady N.), Cavaliers and Puritans in “— ts of the Stuarts, 
8vo. 3 ..(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Nisbet (Hume), A ‘Losing Game, cr 8vo ..(F. V. White) 6/0 
Old Irish Rimes of Brian O’Linn (The). 4to . ...(Maemillan) 3 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Master of Men, er 8vo (Methuen) 6 
Our Little One’s Object Bs Sc aunsneeivdnd dseeunparancemeeguatarsaaieenal (Warne) 4 
Paget (Sir James), Sermons and Letters, 8V0 ccccssccsscseses Longmans) net 12 


Pierson (A. T.), The Modern Mission Century Viewed as a Cycle “. Phen 








ENUM EDIND ig chicwccastaokdooncves sunsncoretysecdecicensaeSuvsendnsveseteteasnnés SetuNd (Nisbet) 10 
Raymond (W.), An Idler out of Doors, cr 8vo ........ ..{(Richards) 6 
Riach (W. L.), Naaman, the Syrian Sok BEGE, OR OVO: acs csnsscccsssiens er 2 
Richards (H. W.), Bricklaying and Brick Cutting, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 3; 
Romance of a Harem, translated from the French, er 8vo ...(Greening) het 5, 
Russell (Dora), A Strange Message, Cr 8VO ..........eesseeseeeees (Digby & Long) 6 
Schiller: Poems, translated by E. P. A. Forster, cr 8vo.........(Heinemann) 6 
Seeley (H. G.), Dragons of BW SEAN BUTS 5 <x cas os soar éocexvarseccariee (Methuen) 6 
Shaw (Byam), Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes, 4to (Macmillan) 6 
Skrimshire (S.), Land Surveying: its Theory & “Practice (F. P. Wilson) net 7, 

4 


..(Pearson) 
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Smith (G. B.), Heroes of the Nineteenth Century, er 8vo .. 






Smith (Julia), Leaves from a Journal in the East, cr 8vo...(W. R. Russell) 6 
Steevens (Mrs. G. W.), A Motley Crew, Cr 8V0  ......ccccsessresscenees (Richards) 6 
Stephens (R. N.), Captain Ravenshaw, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 6; 
Stuart (John), Pictures of the War, cr 8vo ...(Constable) 7, 
Tales from Tolstoi, translated by R. Nisbet Bain, er 8vo ............ (Jarrold) 6 
Turner (Ethel), The Story of a Baby, cr 8V0...........c00c0:00000 (Ward & Lock) 3 
Tuyn (W. J.), Old Dutch Towns and Villages of the Zuider Zee ...(Unwin) 21/ 
Tymen (s.), B UNION OF Hearts, Cr SVO............cccrrcercacssnnessoesersonsnas (Nisbet) 6 
Valdes (A. P.), The Fourth Estate, er 8vo.. ...(Richards) 6 
Wade (G. W.), Old Testament History, cr 8v0.. ..(Methuen) 6, 





Wagner’s Nibelungen Ring, done into English Verse “by” R. Rankin, 
Ma MM MSI os sca soc scaiiacas deehoniackesncawon cts eoeosivassvkeieacstel (Longmans) 4/6 
Williams (H. N.), Madame Recamier and her Friends, 4to...... (Harper) net 30/0 

= (R. J. P.), Practical Guide to the Administration of Anaesthetics, 
... (Longmans) net 4/6 


Wool (C. W. as The Glories of “Spain, RESO cc icece cee (Macmillan) net 10/0 
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F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Altred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Kenelin P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington Es; 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, ‘a 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F'. Anderson Stebbin 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 5 








AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





owe INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World aud Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Fornis, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


| FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other. 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preservya- 


IMPERFECT 
VISION ! tion of the Eyes see 
| OUR EYES, by 
HEADACHES ? “ioccine One Shing, feo eS. 


| London, W.C. 
| Consultations free. 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. - 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, “Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbvedienne of Paris. 

Mlustrated Catalogues or am Decigne on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


i R j Ss fe Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 56 per dozen. 
Samples and Table Cloths, 2 yis. square, 2/6; 23 yds. by 3 yds., 
Price Lists 


Kitchen TableCloth at y 
post-free. D A Mi A Ss K Strong Huekaback ie 
TABLE 


6 per dozen. 


LINEN. 


IF You WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 
their own fumilies for indigestion, diarrhaea, fevers, kc. Powder in 2s., 4s., 6s. 
bottles. Biscuits in ls., 2s., 4s. tins, Lozenges in ls. lid. tins. Tablets 
in ls. 14d.tins. Ofall Chemi Sts. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIKE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 pee Lane ; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED...... eerccces £450,000,000. 








AND HOUSE 














In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 


CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&c., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished,and thoroughly Restored. —Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered. —Bedding Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
lacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.—Mirrors Re-silvered.— Pictures Restored. 
—Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, “1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECOBA- 
TIONS.” Seut Post-free on Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, SW 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 






OUTSIDE PAGE (w hen avatlable), TWELVE GUINEAS 
10.10 0 | Narrow-Column....... - .310 0 
5.5 : Halt-Column ....... ll 9 
212 Quarter-Column ..........eee vl7 6 
pS: oa 
eeiciesaes £14 14 0 | Inside Page 0 





















ni tnder in broad column (half-width), 
nal line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow ¢ is, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column follov “Publications of the Week.” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 
Seon er oer er sas se a 
\UEEN'S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET 
Q (for Ladies). 


Patron—Her Majesty Queen ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.B. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER ist. 
Three Scholarships (of the value of 30 guineas yearly) open to 
competition September 26th-27th. 
Boarders for the College and School are received by 
Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. 
For particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, La: dy Resident. 
The Lady Resident will be at the College after the 10th to receiv 
personal applications, 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL 





(for Girls under 14), 
Lady Superintendeut—Miss C. G@. LUARD. 
The SCHOCL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
Prospectus on application — to LADY RESIDENT. 
TYRANKFU RT- AU- Mi AIN. —HOME F OR GIRL STU- 
4 DENTS, near the Conservatorium of Music-Languages.—References and 
Prospectus from Miss PALMER, Bockenheimer, Landstrasse 16. 


OYAL NAVY, ST. HELENS, IW. Patrons : 
Admiral Sir Watter Hunt Grussr, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral C. Lucas, 
V.C.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for . “5. ‘ Britannia’ is NOW FORMING 
at St. Helens, LW. Mr. R. G. GOLBE. B.A., Navy Master at Bedford Grammar 
School, will be in charge.—For prospectus or for personal interview apply to 
Colonel C. H. GARDINER, 29 Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 


NERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 
J Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. 
BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country. 











—Address 





W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev, J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 
EADIN@G@ € Qh & EH @ EE. 
The TENTH SESSION BEGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd. 






Departments of Letters Agric raiture: Fine Art (and Crafts), Music, 
aud ‘raining of Teachers, 

Courses in preparation for Diplomas in Letters, Science, Agriculture, Fine 
Art, and Commerce ; and for the Examinations of the University of Loudon in 
Arts and Science ; and for other public Examinations. 

Students may reside in the College Hostels, or in lodgings licen 
College. 

The new Calendar (price one Shilling, post-free) gives full parti 
College Courses, Application should be made to 

FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 
Registrar, 
Reading College. 


<> HALL SCHOOL, 
REST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGH? RS OF GENT LEM IN (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WOK'LERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A.. 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpeut, 

G. Pradeau (Paris Couservatoire), P. Stoeving '(Leipsic), «Ke, Large Sti 

resident English and Foreign Mis Cricket, hockey, tennis 
swimming, bicycling. Lar; i 1 attention to heal 

spectus ou app lication. EKM BEGiNS SE P TEMBE R 20 


Science, 


sed by the 


iculars of all 


























COLLEGE, EDINBU RGH. 
SEPTEMBER 24th 


ETTE 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TU ESDAY, Appli 





for Prospectuses, &c., to be addyessed to 
Mr. JACKSON, Fettes College. te i oe SR a 4 
NOUNTRY VICAR, ex-Schoolmaster a with great experi- 


ence, desirous of obtaining a few PUPILS, would RECEIVE the 
FIRST TWO at REDUCED FEES, Comfortable home. 
Pr one we “M.A.,”” care of Mr. 


2 Craven Street, Strand. 





ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
) from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
WINTER for special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde 
Park. Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss Ww OODS, ' 78 Gloucester Place, Portm: anSq uare, .W. 
DATON’ ’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.— 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of bes 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, Is. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, i143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements t be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?2—Boys, 
Girts? Enexisy, Forrrexn ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London.sends 
reliable informs ation & pr ospect tuses gratis of persoually i inspecta ad establisinuents, 


QUPERIOR “SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING aud DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
26 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHO ICE << “SCHOOLS. The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 








Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEV OR, M. a /22Crav en Street, Northumberlan J Avenue, W. C. 


House with private CHs APEL or CHURCH available 


Cler 


SCHOOL wanted to PURCHASE oe 
cing. —B, 100, at SHELLEY'S Advert 





nan; 
ra ‘Difices 


for small CHOIR 
(mod... views), country lan 
88 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





GERMAN TAUGHT | E D <« N 





| HARDY, Scott House, Kinnear Row 
| House, 


| & others —For Te rms, 


'rO INVALID: 


| “Triform, London.’ ; 
ations | _ 


Individual attention. | 
Beevor, Scholastic Association, Limited, | 


t BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and | 


| Chemistry, followed by a ¢ 





} parti iculars. Schools also recommended. 


| struction in Hygiene. 
| Work. 


OROUGH OF SCARBOROUGH. 
MUNICIPAL yt OF SCIENCE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
PPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
APPLICATIONS an INVITED for the APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL 
of new Secondary and Science School to be opened in January, 1902. 
Salary £500 per annum. 
Candidates who have had experience in similar schools, and who hold first- 
rate University qualifications will, receive the first consideration. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the roe and applications 
must be sent in not later than Saturday, September 28th, 1% 
(By order) Ww. “ASCOUGH, 
Secretary to the Technical 
August 30th, 1901 Instruction Committee. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E 

The WINTER SESSION of 1901-1902 will OPEN on WEDN ESDAY, 
October 2nd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Major-General 
Sir Ian Hamitron, K.C.B., in the Governors’ Hall. 

St. Thomas's Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision is made for the courses of study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final Examinations in Medicine. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for competition 
in SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of 
£50 in Anatomy. Physiology, Chemistry (any two)tor Third Year’s Students 
irom the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to tho 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified 
Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a hist of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars 
Secretary. 

H. 


King Street, Scarborough, 











apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
. TURNEY, M.A., M.D., Oxon, Dean. 





ONDON (ROYAL ‘FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination.—For particulars, apply to the 
SEt CRET ARY. 








BURGH. ACAD EM Y. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, October Ist, at 10 o'clock, when there will be an examination in 
both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, at 
9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Hector, Mr. C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, M.A., Oxon., will be glad to 
see Parents at the Academy on September 28th and 30th, between 10 and 
1 o'clock. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the 
BOARDING-HOUSES at Inverleith may be 
the Academy, or from the CLERE and 
information. 

BOARDERS are received by Mr. A. GILMOUR, 
1, Invericith ; 

They will be 








special Prospectus of the NEW 
obtained from the JANITOR at 
TREASURER, who will supply 


5 Mary Place; Mr. F. A. 
d Mr. DRUITT, Jetfrey 
glad to see Parents by 








Kinnear Road, Inverleith. 
appointment. 


)NGLISH LITERATURE—Miss 
4 GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools 





EDITH TYLEE 


in the History and 
and Reading Circles. 









, | Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
L., | Collins, Esq., M.A.; Edward Purcell, aes L.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
yilat us of C nurses, &e » wddress, 12E dsleigh St., W.c, 








of MEDICAL MEN in all 
PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
MEDIUVAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphie Address, 
Telephon e No. i854 (Gerrard). 








LIDS—A L LIST 
RESIDENT - 





parts RECEIVING 


Ltd., 22 Craven Street, 


JXCELLENT HOME SCHOOL. Beautiful “countey 


4 situation, bracing air, near seaside. Principal Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Classical Tripos, and disti ished staff English and_forcign 














mistresses. Great successes Univer. 1d Musical Examinations. Splendid 
gymnasium, fencing, hock key, ten riding. Excellent diet. OFFERS 
IMMEDIATE VACANCIES (2 or 3), half-jees, to Gentlemen's Daughters, 
Army, Clergy, kc. References to Bishops, Clergy, Medical men, Professor 
Cambridge, &e. Prospectus forwarded.—Apply by letter to “H.,”’ 69 
Arlin; gton Road, 1. on don, N. Ww. 

EDFORD COLLEG FOR WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY OF a DON ), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1901-2 WILL OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3rd. 
Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 
Taken systematically, ressive course, bu 
single course of Lectures in any subject may 














ta 


they form a connected and 
be 


pro 
ed, 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Scieuce, for the Teachers Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ;.and also a Special Course of Scie tite lu- 

Six Laboratories are open to studeuts for ti 
trance Scholarships awarded yearly. 
Ten Lectures for Te SOD . the Te vc] 
lass for F 
Crompton, F.C.S., on lay mornin 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize aud the Early y Englisl 
awarded to students each June. 

The Art School is opeu from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College 

Full ll particulars on applic ation to the I F "RINCIPAL. 
Qt AN ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIP! LOMA. FOR Ww ‘OMEN: 

With Title of L.L.A 

Mor Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. Lk 

St. Andrews N B. 


NHE post of NIOR “MOD ERN LANGUAGES 
MASTER in MERC bres Tt TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C., will ke VACANT 
after Christmas.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 









atten 


















Two E 
A Course of 







Scheme, the University, 
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HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
Others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


D°V=ER Cc 6: tb = 6s, 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
tev..W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 








OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

: CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Good playground and field for 
games, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 


Tead-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


sea. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

ss London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLAKD, 
-A., Oxon. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class educavion on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
LY. High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,éc. University Examination & Inspection. 
No Vacancies. 
Mss STEEL:JOHNSON OFFERS a Happy Refined 
HOME, with every modern Educational advantage, to the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Prepares for all Exams. Foreign Languages and Music 
specialities. Head English Mistress, B.A.; Music Mistress, L.R.A.M. ; French 
Mistress, Masters. Large detached house; extensive grounds; most healthy 
and bracing locality; an easy distance trom London.—Blandford House, 
Braintree, Essex. 


OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated Wiylish, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Indivictual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICK ENDEN. 

















HiNpuezap SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 








NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER 18th, 1901. 

Cress. WATFORD, HERTS.--COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


| gee HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others, 


HEVIN HALI SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20 Boys are 
also received in the jumor school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to tvyain girls in domestie work 
and management if desiced.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON, AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd, 
UTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 
in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Co.) Dry, bracing climate; detached house; good garden. Furst-rate instrac- 
tion in music if desived.—Miss GEDGE, Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 


PUISHERTON 


















“DELAMERE VICARAGE, 
WYLYE, S.0., WILTS 





VICAR (married), M.A. Oxford (Honours), has ONE VACANCY for BOY 
preparing for Public School. Home life; very healthy spot. 
OUNTESS OF BASSEWITZ wishes to TAKE TWO 
ENGLISH GIRLS, aged froin 13 to 15, to be educated at home iu the 
country with her two daughters. French «nd German resident Governesses 
(latter speaking English); also visiti: feachers for musie and drawing. 
Thorough education, bright family life, and Christian influence. Terms, £65 
each per annum.—Address, Schweissel, Post Thiirkow, Mecklenburg. 
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PPssactos HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited) 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. : 


Head-Mistress...............seeceee- Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos) 





Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
rye” ae daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
G HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbas in co 
nection with the School. % ™ Prenton) ie com 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. + Bocvetedy, 





rPYRANMERE HALL, CHESHIRE.—Miss LE FEUVRE 
B.A. London, RECEIVES GIRLS for a thorough ENGLISH EDUCA. 
TION ; also preparation for University Entrance Examinations and ior tie 
Professions open to Women. Games a special feature. . 
\ Vy ARDEN OOURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misso3 
_ GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool for Girls, Extensive groun isin 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling, 


XA ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL, 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 

G P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, exce!. 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi. 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis 
hockey, cycling, &e. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


ft IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for GIRLS will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 25th, 190) 
at LOAKES HOUSE. Two vacancies. — For Prospectus, apply to Mr: 
GEOLGE F,. E. SCOTT, Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. : 


» LEINSTER GARDENS, W.—MORNING CLASS for 

CHILDREN between the ages of four and seven CONDUCTED by Miss 
MARGARET HART, an experienced Kindergarten Teacher. References :— 
Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale; the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, 
Vicar of Rochdale ; Rev. E. A. Abbott, formerly Head-Master of the City of 
London School; also Dr. Priestley, 81 Linden Gardens; C. In Graves, Esq, 
3 Strathmore Gardens ; and other parents of former pupils. ; 


E 


New Premises. 

















IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 
Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 


surroundings.-—References and prospectus on application. PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
— eee CASTLE SCHOOL 
EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. » 





INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL (removed from St. 
Leonards-on-Sea to SANDOWN, DEAL. on account of the invigorating 

air of Deal) PREPARES BOYS for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ‘ BRITAN.- 
NIA.’ Has never had a feilure at the P.S. nor ‘Britannia.’ Has gained 
upward of 50 Scholarships (8 in last 18 months at Winchester, Marlborough, 
Clifton, Harrow, Rossall, Haileybury, Malvern, Lancing). Terms, 60 and 8 
guineas.—Fullest particulars on application to G. W. BRYANT, Head-Master. 


YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON. — 
Situated on the North Cliff overlooking the sea. 








GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance Scholarship EXAMINA- 
TIONS at any of the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also for the NAVY.—For all par- 
ticulars apply to the Head-Master, Rh. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Cantab. 








POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. -Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop,.&c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 





ARIS.—-A Lady wishes to reeommend HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 

St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 

Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.-- Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 








RAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 

Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, RECEIVES 

in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 

educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.-- Address, Friiulein TEXTOR, Darmstadt. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 1€ or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England —-Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











ORKING.—-On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
J soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Pubhe Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reterence is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppivgham, and late Principal of Cheltenham, Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-tield, gravel playground, workshop, gymuastie apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
ADY K-—— recommends a SCHOOL of high social stand- 
ing where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care of 
delicate girls. Resident foreign governesses, and Languages successfully 
taught conversutionally. Suecess iu Music, Painting, and University Exawina- 
tions. Outdoor games. Special terms to professional men, ‘*‘ Home schovol.”— 
Care of REEVES, 161 High Street, Kensington. 














MiSs LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, 
i READINGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, and kindred subjects ; Examines ; and Helps Students by Letter and in 
her Reading Society. Miss Drewry will have some leisure in the coming 
term.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 





NAR. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 5. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, Londou, W. 











YOURSES of LECTURES, Historical, Apologetic. and 
other, connected with the Study of Scripture and especially adapted to 
University Students, to Assistant-Mistresses in Girls’ Secondary Schools, and 
to Educational Missionaries, WILL BE BEGUN at WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
about OCTOBER 1st.—For ali further formation apply to the Principal, Miss 
MAYNARD, Westfield College, Humpstead, London, N.W. 


\TAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
k-) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., or 
Goldixgtor Road, Bedford, 
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HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR, at above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. AN NE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House. £45 a year. ‘ 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 

24 guineas a year. 

ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress. Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 

Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 

Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School, Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


(C 





1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON— 
S. Boarding and Day School.—Principal, Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton 
College. Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good 
art training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. NEXT 
TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German ‘mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
: RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., OXON, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 
Navy and University Entrance Examinations. 








A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&e.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


} INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893).—Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life; hockey and 
tennis; Kindergarten department.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 18th. 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
LI for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ea —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


\T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss M.I. GARDINER. References: Mrs. H. Sidgwick ; Miss H. Glad- 

stone ; Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. ; F. E. Kitchener, Esq. The AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


JRANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 
plishments. Specialities: Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tennis, 
cycling, games. Entire Charge of Clildren from Abroad. Moderate inclusive 
































fees. VACANCIES for AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. 

\ IESBADEN — YORKSHIRE. — Miss GROSCHEL 
RECEIVES a few GIRLS for Music and Languages. Exceptional 

advantages. Home life. Winter Term, October 15th to March 15th, spent in 


Wiesbaden (Summer Term in Yorkslnre). Pupils met in London.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Miss GROSCHEL, Barton Hall, Barton, R.S.O.,-Yorks. 


J)ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
‘ GENTLEMEN.—Eficient staff. Terms 60 ns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT, 








[)AEMSTADT.— The WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to the 
BRITISH LEGATION RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS who wish to study 
Music and German; French and English also, if desired. Thoroughly cem- 
fortable, sanitary home and pleasant social life. Tennis, skating, &c., available. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. GOULD ROSS, 10 Escholl- 
brucker Strasse, Darmstadt, Hessen, Germany. 


| 


es COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, | 


| For Land- owners, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
intending 


Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, «c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of tha 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Tramning forfutura 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. XT 


Agriculturists, 





ae ore a Fa ae ee | TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
W 0oPARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. | 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WYE, KENT. 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 





A Residential College giving a thorough Scientific and Practical Training 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists. ‘The College is recog- 
nised as a School of the University of London, and has just completed exten- 
sive additions to the buildings. There is a Resident Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College farms 260 acres immediately adjoining, and has 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry and Dairy School. 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. 


For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A. 
T EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
4 Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCKWELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. ’ 
L Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 


Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 
| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations.. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NEV EER So ?-¥ OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf Residence in 
a I lgaai Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urnam, 





ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 























CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

Gan ae SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSVF IPS awarded by competition. 


rINHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Public 
School Life and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, 16th on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 13th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), 11th Assistant Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER 18th. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, our SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
ode PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)\—CANDI- 
DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 

on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference.—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., 
1l Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


DENTHORPE MEADS, EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 

Every educational advantage. Special physical training (the Rational 

System), good tennis court and field, riding, swimming, &c.—Apply, Mrs. 

DODWELL-KINGSFORD. 























INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th. 
Boys joiniug NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong statf of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 
NEXPENSIVE EDUCATION FOR SONS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 30 guineas per annum; reduction to brothers. Vicar 
Warden; Graduate Masters. Excellent education, arrangements, games, 
references, &c. Healthy village——Address, HEAD-MASTER, Schorne College, 
near Winslow. 











EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk from the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 


YOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kK SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT. 26th. 











C47 2°8 HIGH S¢ HOO L. 
BOARDING HOUSE: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Under the Control of the Council. 
House Mistress—Miss DERBYSHIRE. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term, 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th.—Prospectus, 





on on application to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., 
xon. 
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MEAD, SOMERSET. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED. 


es 





Two miles from Clutton Station, Great Western Railway. 
Twenty-five minutes from Bristol. Twelve miles from Bath. 


Three Reception and Five Bed Rooms; good Entrance Hall; standing in 
Grounds of two and a half acres with fine timber; good Kitchen Garden; 
Stabling and usual Outbuildings aad Offices. Church,’ post and telegraph 
office half-a-mile. Two deliveries aud two despatches of letters daily at the 
house. Immediate possession. Rent, only £504 year. 





Apply, Mz. A. GOUGH, Sutton Court Estate Office, Pensford, Bristol. 


A WEST AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
THE FINANCIER & BULLIONIST 


The Leading City Daily Newspaper, 
published on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, the first of 
AN IMPORTANT SERIES OF ARTICLES, 


dealing with the Government of Protected Races in West Africa. 








The articles have been specially written for the Financier and Bullaonist by a 
well-known Colonial Administrator, whose experience enables him to deal ex- 
haustively and authoritatively with this important topic. 


THE FINANCIER & BULLIONIST. 
One Penny Daily. 


Can be obtained at all Smith’s and Willing’s Railway Bookstalls, and from all 
Neasagents throughout the United Kingcom, 


Head Office: 
54 Wool Exchange, Coleman Siree 








t, London, E.C. 
Publishing Offices: 
25 Dean Street. Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Bookseller s to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Po ost orders promptly executed, Usual cash discouuts. 








EVERSION S and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ring et INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1825. Capit’ ul £500,000. 


‘PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDG.............ccccccscccccessesessssssesceees £40,000,000, 








LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
J “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared ene of them fro m Sheffield Work ag 2. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.--Tins, 56 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTE & FAIR, 471 Crookesmeor, Shetield. 


















Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR, and Communicatwns 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW NOVELS 


“ONE OF THE MOST STRIKING 
BOOKS OF THE DAY.” 
LOVE 


THE ATONEMENT, 
By FRANCES CAMPBELL, 
Author of ‘‘Tor Three Moons,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

Tatler.—‘ One of the most striking books of the day.” 

Vanity Fair.— A charming story, with a rare blend of poetry and humour.’ 

Spectator.—*‘ There is a great deal of charming reading in ‘ Love, the Atoue. 
ment.’” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Has a distinct and agreeable character of its own,” 

Glasgow Herald.—*‘ A prettily written book.’ 

Daily News.—*‘ A pretty and pleasing story.’ 


World.—“ The story is distinctly out of the siiiacae 
Queen.— This book comes near being a good book, and quite a beautiful book.~ 


ASTRANGE MESSAGE. ByZora Russell, 


Author of “A Man’s Privilege,” “A Torn-Out Page,” &. Cloth, 6s, 





FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
A CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. 


By the Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. Cloth, és, 


A DEAL WITH THE KING. 
By JAMES T. FINDLAY. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Scotsman.—** The story is delightful in every respect, enthralling the reader 
from beginning to end. Not for many a day has such a striking story beea 
offered to romance lovers.” 


JESSE. By George Marlowe. 
Cloth, 6s. 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ A well-written and thoroughly interesting story, 
The author carries you impetuously with him from the first page to the last, 
Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant character.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.—** Fascinating and compels attention.” 

Bookseller.—* A clever and original story.” 





London: DIGBY, LONG. and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, EC. 





DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 
é better known bookfinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his valuable services 
fo any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 
BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker, of John Brigh t Street, Birmingham, is tha 
best second-hand bookseller in that town. Baz aar, Exchange and Mari. 
25s. each given “‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869, or Gardiner’s ** History,” 2 vols.,1863 








OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.,, 
are INVITED to CALE and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editious, beautiful anc rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, v0 Haymarket, Saeton, S.W. 


OOKS. _RARE AND our. OF- PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
Rl ell Please state war its. 


Catalogues free. We offer “ The Nude in 
6d.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and =— 
W anted, First Editions and Complet 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sportin Books with Coloured Plates. Special Wants 
List free—HOLLAND C O. Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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ag THE di Tt OE HAR A GRY PEN. 

** Any one who loves the smoo : action of the quil and the distin S 

of the finest-pointed steel nib combined, should get a box of ‘ U’ Pensat once, . 
—Weelly Times and 2 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 





| 

MEDOC. | 
Per Dozer B 

VIN ORDINAIRE. 20" Py", | 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent | 

light Dinner Wine. The quakty | 

of this wine will be iound equalto 14/6 8/3 | 

wine usually sold at much higher | 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


| lars, post-free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
| 91°; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 10 repayable on demand. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
64 eee 
lo | Paid-up Capital ..0.......ccceceeces ees + £1,500,000 
| BPAMEDWO AUCs .5.54,5 05, Niseesencaiasercs 850,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


i 
2 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 





\ 
| 
bottie. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly | 
increasing number of customers 176 99 
it procures us in London andthe +4 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, moluding Cases 
and Bottle 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britaiu to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
5 - and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 
j 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS ave purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
| terms which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, B.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lgutent Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
DON. Established 1782. 
Laman Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 





6d, per dozen. 


'R. ANDERSON & CO. 
JAMES SMITH AND C0., ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), ; 


WINE MERCHANTS, | 14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. Insert Advertisements 





rices. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. i Geontastanehs, &c., on application. 


Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, | 


Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Bules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
John Baker.” 


at the lowest possible 


i Strand) payable to * 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. 


ready, price 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETTS WNew Book NEW 
CANTERBURY TALES, will be ready 


at all Libraries and Booksellers’ and Bookstalls on 
SEPTEMBER 25th, price 6s. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C9. have the pleasure 
to announce that a New Book by Mr. JULIAN 


STURGIS entitled STEPHEN CALINARI 
has just been Published and may be obtained at all 


Libraries and Booksellers’, price 6s, 


CARDIGAN, 4y Mr. R. W. CHAMBERS, is now 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 


Westminster. 





THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE? SERIES | 


| 
THE CONFLICT: | 
Or, FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. | 

By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., 
Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of 
some use, especially for boys who may be leaving 
home for the first time. An attempt has been | 
made to touch in a simple way at least some of the 
ditticulties they meet with on their journey through 
life. | 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH, 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every one's | 
reach,’’—Spectator. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By 
Puese ALLEN, Author of “‘ Playing at Botany,” 
“Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d, 

“ Well worth the money.’’—Guardian. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By Mexicent Cooper. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each, 

“ Well-written and amusing.” —School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A.M. ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. 5 
eloth, 6d. 

“One of the best and safest Hatha guides that we 
have ever come across.” — Hospital 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK- 
ERY. By Arice MAssrInGBerD. 2 parts, paper, 
3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 

“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. ByJosePHA 
Crane, Author of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. 
Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TIONS. Collected by M. Tresecs. 2 parts, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK | 


a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 








5d. ; cloth, 6d. 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 
SS ane BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Edited by M. Trepeck. Cloth, 6d.; printed in 
red and black, cloth boards, Is. 





London : “ 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 


NUESTRO TIEMPO. 


The Leading Spanish Monthly Magazine. 
4 complete Review of Literature, Art, Society, and 
Politics in Spain. 

Subscriptions for England, 10s. per six months. 
Subscriptions and advertisements received, and 
separate numbers of the Review may be obtained of 
the principal Booksellers and of DAVIES & CO., 

% Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, E.C, 





THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. 





Price One Shilling. 





AMONG THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS ARE :— 


THE sameeer _ HIS FAMILY. 
Personal Study by Cuartes Lowe, 


THENEXT POPE: Who will Sueneed Leo XIII. ? 


— NEVERS, 

**THE TAUCHNITZ” EDITION. 
With many Unpublished Letters from Literary 
Celebrities. TicgHe Hopgxiys. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BRETURER. 
. E. HENLEY. 
CAPERCAILLIE- SHOOTING Bo ALPS. 


BaILLie-GROHMAN. 


A MASTER-MIND iN smi a Character 
Study of Lord Kelvin. H. C. MarIvuier. 


THE SHADOW ON THE oe: a Novel in 
Little. ALBERT KINROSS: 


THE COST, COMFORT, AND CURIOSITIES OF 
RAILWAY TRAVEL — AN AMERICAN 
SCHOOLBOY’S LETTERS—And many other 
Articles and Stories by Lorp KILMARNOCE, 
Mrs. Frances Harrop, A. T. QuitueR-Coucg, 
R. Neisu, F. M. HverFer, ALFRED OLLIVANT, 
C. R. CHESTERTON, and others. 





Price One Shilling, 


Order at once. The September Number was sold 
out immediately after publication. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1901. 
PRESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Church Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Beilringers, &c. 

Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with oflicial guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Office, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean’s Yard,S.W.; the S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue ; the National Societ ys 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 








The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members ‘from the Mond 
afternoon. It is requested that all applications 
tickets may contain the name and address of euch 
person by whom each ticket will be used. 


J. J. HANNAH, Chairman of Committees. 









| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By 


ae Biypioss, Author of ‘“* Ainslie’s 
Ju-ju.” 

“We heartily recommend the book to all who 
want a good story.” —Daily Mail. 

“*A really fine book....... Tt is really an epic of life 
in the Great North-West.”—Morning Leader. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
HILARY BLACHLAND. By Bertegam Mit- 
FoRD, Author of “‘ The Gun-runner.”’ 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOUR- 
NEY. By D. Curistis Muggay, Author of 

** The Church of Humanity.” 
By 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. 
Yellow 


P. Suet, Author of “The 
Tilignk* [ _[September 26th. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


ANDROMEDA. By Rosert BucHanay. 
TERENCE: an Irish Romance. By B. M. 


CROKER. 
THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 

By Hersert Compton. 
PHILIP WINWOOD. 

STEPHENS. 
HATHERCOURT RECTORY. 


OLESWORTH. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. By Jamzs 


PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
WHY pPAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS 


By Mrs ARCHER CLIVE. 


By R. NEILSON 
By Mrs. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir 
Wa ter Besant. With an Etching by F. S. 
Walker, and 110 Illustrations. HEAPER 


EDITION. Demy &vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
WOMAN. By Max O’Rett, Author of “ John 
Bull and his Island,” &e. FOURTH EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LADY OF LYNN. By 


Sir WaLTeR Besant, Author of ‘‘ The Orange 
Girl,” &. With 12 Illustrations by G. Demain 
Hammond. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. 


By FLorenceE Warpben, Author of “‘ Joan, the 
Curate,” &c. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
(October 3rd. 


THE CANKERWORM : being 


Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By Grogee Mayn- 
VILLE Fenn, Author of “The New Mistress,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

[October 3rd. 

THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 

‘fold by Himself, and * Dedicated to all who 
Love.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

October 10th. 


THE HOUSE ON TH 
SCAR: a Tale of South Devon. By Bertua 
Tuomas, Author of “In a Cathedral City,” &e. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. [October 17th. 


MAX THORNTON. By 


ERNEST GLANVILLE. With 8 Illustrations by 

J. S. Crompton, BI. A NEW EDITION. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“[October L7th. 


A BLIND MARRIAGE, ETC. 


By Gronce R. Sots. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


[October 3rd. 
THE JOY OF LIFE. 





By EMILE 
Zoxa. Edited, with an Introduction, ‘by ERNEST 
A. VizErELLY. Crown 5vo, cloth, 3s. 


aaa [October 17 the 
iN MEMORIAM: 


Memorial 
Verses for Every Day in the Year. Selected 
and Arranged by Lucy Ripitey. Small $vo, 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, burnished 
edges, 3s. 6d. net. [September 30th, 


THE COMPLETE POETI- 

AL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN 

2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, with Por. 
trait in each volume, 12s. {Shortly 


THE CENTLEMAN’S MACAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY.—Contents For 
OCTOBER.—Some EXpEkIMENTS WITH JANE. 
oy M. A. Curtois.—Mounp-Magkiné Birps. By 
Alex. H. Japp, LL.D —4'up AMATEUR PEDIGREE- 
Moncer. By FP. Evaus Lewin.—JeKYLLiana, 
By Emily J. Climenson.—I7vaLi1an CRADLE-Soyes. 
By E.C. Vansittart.—I[xony anp SOME SYNONYMS. 
By H.W. Fowler.—Recicipe os THE NINETEENTH 





Crnxtury. ByS. Beach Chester.—Some Brcone 
HAPPENINGS IN A PEAKLAND TOWNSHIP. John 
Hyde—Tue Lynic Poetry oF VictoR Hueco. 


hy C. E. Meetkerke.—Tue Rivau PHYSICIANS. 
By N. P. Murphy.—‘‘ Everyman.” By Sylvanus 
Urban. 


London: Cuatto& Wixpvs, 11] St.Martin’s Lane,w.c. 
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Every 
MINISTER, 


DEACON, 

CIRCUIT STEWARD, 
ELDER, 

And all Other 
FREE-CHURCH 


OFFICERS, 

and Especially Every 

CHURCH MEMBER, 

Should Read the 

NEW & POWERFUL STORY 


by 
SILAS K. HOCKING: 


THE AWAKENING 
OF ANTHONY WEIR. 


READY THIS DAY. 


Grown 8vo, 448 pages, Illustrated, 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


“There is not only the deft weaving of romance and the 
strong characterisation which we expect from so practised a 
craftsman, but there is an intense giow of religious purpose,” 

—Christian World. 





Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, Incorporated 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now ready. New Enition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ls. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


LIBRARY, ST. JA AMES’S SQUARE, S. W. 
Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

e-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON 
TheRt. Hon. A. A DALY OUR, M. P., The Rt.Hon.W. E. H. LECKY, MP. DiC, 
HER BERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustecs—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. , Rt. al EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GR ANT DUFF 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of “Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; 
according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firti aa ke 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, ls, 
. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL. Ds Secretary and Librarian, 





— 








REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
ANY promptly sent by post. 
BOOK 


CATALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE, 


57 Wi igmore Street, 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57. 





OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
yeople have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 


Many 


B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World, 


BPECTATOR. 


— 








Life-Membership, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


New Six-Shilling Books, 


1. A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Riv 4, Author of 
Cloth] As z an Confessions of a sei “Modiste.” (Unwin's Groey 
Pa is the best book I have ever written.”—Extract from a letter from 


2. A DOUBLE CHOICE. By Janes Baxgr, 


Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Page,” 


5. UNPROFESSIONAL TALES. By Nornyx, 


~ 


. SOULS OF PASSAGE. By Ametis £, 


BY ROCK AND POOL. By Louts Becke, 
- WHY NOT, SWEETHEART? By Join 


W. Hensuaw (Julian Durham). 


7. NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Told by E. Nesgit, Author of ‘‘The Treasure Seekers,” 
Picture: db; by H. R. Millar. 


Two Five-Shilling Bocks for the Young. 


TWO BUSYBODIES: a Chronicle of the Ad- 


ventures of Hilary and John Chippendale Craven. By Mrs. S. G. Arvozp, 


MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. Kizsoy. 


With Frontispiece. 
FASCINATING STORIES OF GARRISON LIFE IN INDIA, 


THE ROMANCE OF A HILL STATION, 


and other Stories. By Mrs. H. S. Laverton (Valete). Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The garrison stations of India are proverbially centres of romance, and 
these stories present, in a light and interesting way, a picture of life and love 
there. Sometimes the results are happy; often they are tragic.” 

“The author, who has for some years resided at Lucknow and Ranikhet, has 
had many opportunities of studying the varied phases of garrison life there, 
with the result that these stories are eminently true to life.” 


DE OMNIBUS. By the Conductor (Barry 


___ Paty). Cloth, 2s. 3 paper, Is, 


o> Cr 

















THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN EMPERO 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE. FRENCH. 


By Freperick A. Guus. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN, 


By Captain Deasy. Fully Illustrated, Cheap Edition, cloth, 6s, 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster © 





London: quare, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY e 
weekly exchange of books at the hon N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GU INEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and § SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, pimited. 30 to 34 NEW canarggf age 


241 Brompton Road, S:W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 
And at aes Arcade, Manchester. 








on 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Codes: Untcope and ABC, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmuen, Lonpoyn. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





SANITARY. ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 
SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Cuier SurverorR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.LB.A., F.S.I. 
H. P. NOBRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & 60'S LIST. 


New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD. 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. Svo,-10s. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


VOL. I. READY ON TUESDAY. 





—————— 


| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE 
‘“*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 





| NOW READY.—Royal Svo, price 15s. each net in cloth, or 20s, 
each net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS. I. &II., 


AND PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by James Marx Batpwry, Ph.D., Hon. 
D.Sc., Stuart Professor Princeton Univ ersity, with an International body 
of Collaborators. With Ilustrations and extensive Bibliographies. 
vols. Super- — 8vo. Vol. I., Ato Law. 21s. net. 








NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ROSA N. CAREY’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


HERB OF GRACE. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 


With Illustrations by Joseru PENNELL. Extra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Bradley has gone through his task with real enthusi- 
asm and patient inquiry A book which every one who loves the Lakes, or 
intends to visit them in a quiet spirit, will like to read.” 





JAMES LANE ALLEN—HUGH THOMSON. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND 


AFTERMATH. By Jamrs Lane ALLEN. With Illustrations by Huan 
Tuomuson. Cloth elegant, gilt edges. Crown &vo, 6s. 

» [The Cranford Series. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 hone nagar: royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE ROMAN THEOCRACY AND 


THE REPUBLIC, 1846-1849. By R. M. Jouns TON. 8vo, 10s. net. 





WORKS ON KING ALFRED. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Hugues. Cheaper Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WRITINGS of KING ALFRED, 


a.901. An Address delivered at Harvard College, Mass., March, 1901. By 
FREDERIC Harrison. 8vo, sewed, is. net. 


KING ALFRED AS EDUCATOR OF 


HIS PEOPLE AND MAN OF LETTERS. By Sroprorp A. BRooge. 
With an Appendix by Kate M. Warren. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. net. 


3y THOMAS 





THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. A His. 


torical Study of the Gospel according to Mark, with a Text and English 
Version. By ALLAN Menzies, M.A., D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St. Andrew. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. — 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF DURHAM AT THE ANNUAL 
SERVICE FOR MINERS, July 20th, 1901. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


A MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
BACTERIOLOGY. By FREDERICK D. CHESTER. 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


THE BORDER EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With 250 








Edited, with Introductory Essays and Notes, by ANDREW Lana. 
New and Original Illustrations by Eminent Artists. Complete in 24 vols. 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, gilt, 3s, 6d. each. Also an Edition with the 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS. In 2t Fortnightly Volumes (17 now ready). 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 6s. each. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per Volume. 





Contains :— 
CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. 2 vols. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


2 vols. 


vo's. 


F. W. H. MYERS’ ESSAYS. 3 vols. 
&e., &e., &e. 
*,* A New Complete List sent post-free on application, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


In 3 


‘Over 10,000 Gopies already solid 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY SIDNEY LEE. 


Note.—The Third and Concluding Supplementary 
Volume will be published on October 25th. 


The Supplement contains 1,000 articles. Of these more than two hundred 
represent accidental omissions from the previously published volumes. But it 
is the main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distinguished persons who 
died at too late a date to be included in the original work. The Supplement 
contains nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons. 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the ‘‘ Dictionary” should 
bring the biographical record of British, Irish, and Colonial achievement to the 
extreme close of the nineteenth century, but on the death of Queen Victoria on 
January 22nd, 1901, its scope was extended so that that date might become its 
furthest limit. No person dying at a later date is therefore included in the 
body of the work, but a memoir of Mr. George Smith, the projector and ee 
prietor of the undertaking, who died on April 6th, 1901, has been prefixed to 
the first volume. A portrait of Mr. Smith, repr oduced from a painting by Mr, 
G. F. Watts, R.A., forms the frontispiece. A full index to the “ Dictionary,’ 
including the Supplement, is in preparation. 





READY ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—With Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, &s. 6d. 

in 

America: 


A Sailor's Log. 


By ROBLEY D. EVANS, Rear-Admiral in the 
U.S. Navy. 

NOTE. —In this volume Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans has written his auto- 
biography. Rear-Admiral Evaus is a friend of Mr. Kipling, and his volume, 
which is V lentifully besprinkled with anecdote, contains some characteristic 
lines written by the poet after a visit to the author’s ship. 


ON SEPTEMBER 26th.—With a Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard 
Newdigate.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 


THE DAYS OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers 
and Diary of Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from 
MS. Newsletters addressed to ‘him between 1675 and 1689, y Lady 
NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, Author of “The Che verels of 9 Rennes. 
Manor,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
ON SEPTEMBER 2¢th.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ROBERT BRIDGES.—Votume II, Contents:—The First Part of Nero 
—Achilles in Scyros—Notes. 


NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
ON OCTOBER 10th.—With 8 Full-page Illn 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Deep Sea Plunderings. 
A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 
By FRANK T. ap i F.R.G.S., 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘The Log of a Sea Waif,” 
“The Men of the Merchant Service,” &e. 


troti 


ions by ArTHUR TWIDLE’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS. No.6. By|A HOUSE OF DREAMS. 
Mrs. RicumMonD Ritcuts | DovaG.as. 

LAYING UP THE BOAT. By A. T. be = Pg soa OF YOUTH. 


QUILLER-COUCH. = “TALE. “OF THE GREAT 
MRS. CARLYLE AND HER HOUSE- MUTINY.-X. DELHI: HOW THE 


MAID. By Reainatp Biun RIDGE WAS HELD. By the Rev. 
COCHRANE sauivires. By| W.H. Fircuert, LL. 
Patrick VAvx. THE CIRCUS. By E. V. Lucas. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK.—IX. «| By Gast Bas 0” += GRAVES.” 
THE MOTIVE OF TRAGEDY. bi ay HANNIBAL. Chaps. 
W. Basi, WoRSFOLD. t 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAY. 
Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on September 26th. 





Contents :— 
By THEO. 


28-30. 








London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, &.W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LAST OF THE MASAI: 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 


With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. | 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,’ 
1 vol., 9s 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Drawn from Life by Wau. Nicuotson. Lithographed in Colours, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 


By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Editor of ‘“‘ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” lvol., 6s. [Wednesday 


CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS. 


A Study of Colonization and its Problems. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Contemporary Review.—‘‘ A book on colonisation which may be commende a 
for intelligence and sanity. Mr. Bigelow writes as one who has observed and 
studied the problems of Empire.” 


GIOCONDA: a Play. 


Ey GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS 


vol. : os, 6d. 








THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


A New Translation by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 15s. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will 
publish Mr. GILBERT PARKER’S New 
Novel on Friday, September 27th. 


THE RIGHT or WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 


Author of “ The Lane that had no Turning,” &c. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. 
The St. James’s Gazette.‘ Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic, 
A stirring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.’ 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 
The Athenzum.— Brightly and pleasantly written.” 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
ME} NIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
The Academy.—* A ne iz tory, with an unaifected tenderness that lingers 


in the memory.” 


THE LUCK OF THE | VAILS. 


E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Dode 








con ad Din pression, 
lly thrilling and exciting tale, readabl le ! thro ash, and 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. Second liv pressic 

The Spectator.—“‘ One of the very best and most original novels of t! 

The characterisation is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting ine 

dent, and the author has, in addition to an eye for the picturesque, a quite 
peculiar gift for describing effects of hght and colour.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT-. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 


The Tiines.—“* 


full of entertain 











[Second Impression. 


The Morning Post.—‘‘ Strong, clever, aud striking.” 
SISTER CAR RIE. 
By THEODORE DREISER. 4s. Dollar Library. 
The Ac “‘ The book is thoroughly OO! 1, alike in accurate observation. 





iu human sy mpe uthy, and in dramatic power. 


THE DARLINGTONS. 


By E. E. PEAKE. 4s. [Dollar Library. 

The Athenvum.—“ It is distinguish¢ holie sanity of outlook, a suave 
tolerance, aud 2 remarkably keen an + into the minds and hearts 
of the human types with which it is concerned. The interest is alive aud un- 
flagging from beginning to end.’ 








Ly. Heinemann’s Notes on some Forthcoming Books, Fall, 1901, 


pe st-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 
TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles .for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Great Lord Burghley,” && 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“To write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could 


hardly have been chosen.”—Athenzum. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By Botroy 
Kixe, Author of ‘A History of Italian Unity,” end Tuomas Oxey, 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
“Will undoubtedly become one of the ae widely read and highly valued 
volumes on Italian life and prospects.”—World 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 
and Life. By J.A.Hozsson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists 2nd sociologists, and 

which every social reformer would do well to study with care. 

~Manchester Guardian, 


VICTORIA. By Mrs. Grratp Guryey., Daintily bound, and Illustrated 
with several Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This volume contains some remarkable letters and papers hearing directly 
on the education and up-bringing of the Queen, and now for the first time given 
to the public by permission of His Majesty the King 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES ‘OF THE 


WAR. By Viotet Broore-Hunt. Crown Svo, 5s. 
“ The most interesting account of the war yet published.’’—St. Janres's Gazette, 


A UNION OF HEARTS. A New 


Novel. By KatwarinE Tynan, Author of ‘‘ The Handsome Brandons,” &., 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Ts may be doubted if ever Katharine Tynan herself has written a more 
fascinating tale.”"—Scotsman, 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
JEALOUS WOMAR. 


A Novel. By PERCY WHITE. Exira crown Svo, 6s, 


* One of the cleverest works of fiction of recent years.” Yorkshire Post, 

















J. NISBET and CO., sees 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


WORKS ON ALFRED THE GREAT 








In demy 8vo, tastefully ace in old-face 1 an appropriately bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS 


By the Rev. Epwarp Conybeare, Author of “A History of Cambridge- 
shire.” 

“The idea of this book is good. Its purpose is to put before unlearned 
readers in their own language all those passages of our early historians which 
can possibly rank as sources for either the real or legendary history of King 
Alfred.’"—Athenzum. 

In crown 8vo, bound in cloth and Illustrated, 3s. 64. 


A PERFECT PRINCE. The Siory of 


the England of Alfred the Great. By Freperic B. Jerrery. 

In this work the Author, who has given much study and research to the 
Alfred period, has viewed his subject through a Twentieth Century lens. In 
preparing it, he has examined the best authorities of ancient and modern times, 
and has neither endeavoured to overrate nor underrate tradition, but has 
siviven to present a fair and reliable statement of the History of the hfe of 
Alfred in such a manner as sha!] be both interesting and instructive. 


THE MILLENARY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
ry ’ us 7) a 
ALFRED THE GREAT’S JEWEL. 
Mr. Evuior Stock has great pleasure iu announcing that he has produced a 
facsimile of the celebrated Alfred Jewel, which is deposited in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. The Jewel is of priceless value as a historic relic. as well 
as a fine specimen of artistic metal work of the Saxon period. Its chief interest 









how r, to most Englishmen will be its having belonged te ove of the ear sliest 
and atest makers oi England, and that its identity 1s ab: ! ithentie. 
The following are the states in which the Jewel will be produc ed, with 


their prices :— 


13-Carat Gold . £13 13 0 | 9-Carat Gold wna 1 
15-CaratGold ..  .. a 10 0| Standard Silver Gilt « Sane 
Copper Gilt .. . &1 1 
An Illustrated Seeapets - is Now Re ady, “and can be ohtary ned ona ation. 





SECOND EDITION. Incrown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT: a Sketch and 


Seven Studies. By Warwics H. Draper, M.A. (late Scholar of University 
College, Oxford). With many Illustrations anda Map, aud a Pretace by 
the Brsnop oF HEREFORD. 
“Of the millenary books so far published this isthe one to buy.’ *— Literature 
** A fair, true,and complete p. icture of the Ki ing and of his work.’’—drtiqvary. 


In crown §vo, bound in cloth and Illustrated, 5s. 


ALFRED THE GREAT: his Abbeys 


of Hyde, Atheluey, and Shaftesbury. By J. RLES Watt, Author of 
“Tombs of the Kings of England,” ay ho M ie Church of Lasting: 
ham,’ &c. Witha Preface by the Very Rev. G. W. Kitrcurs, D.D., Dean 

of Durham. 
“Tt isa capi tal little book, attractive alike to those who are fat terested in 
Alfre nd to students of our old Monastic tut tevat 
“Compiled with much care, and is 
character, while its vaiue is fur 
trations which are coutaiued in it. : 














hont by its scnolarly 
ry interesting illuse 


London: ELUIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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- PARKER’S NEW WORK. 








THE PULPIT BIBLE. 


BY THE 


JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 











Remarkable | 
Preliminary Offer. | 


BOUND IN BEST 
35/- 


PERSIAN LEVANT. 








The 
Special 
Features 
of 

“The 
Pulpit 
Bible.” 





a en 


How 


to 
Obtain 
“The 
Pulpit 
Bible”’ 
at 
the 
Special 
Introductory 


Price. 





| 








(1) THE PULPIT BIBLE is a unique contribution to Pulpit literature. 

(2) It is an entirely new work. Dr. Parker has been working upon it for a long period. 
It is, he states in his preface, his “ Last Will and Testament,” which he leaves to 
those who are coming after him in the evangelical pulpit of all Churches. 

(3) It is in one volume, quarto size. It consists of about 1,400 pages, and Dr. Parker's 
Notes alone run to over 750,000 words. 

(4) No effort or expense has been spared to make the appearance of THE PULPIT 
BIBLE as unique as its contents. The complete Bible has been set up from new 
type specially cast. Some idea of the greatness of such an undertaking may 
be gathered.from the fact that THE PULPIT BIBLE consists of about 1,400 
pages. The paper is of excellent quality, light, but opaque. The binding is of 
best Persian Levant, handsome, strong, and durable. 

(5) The Notes are all marginal. They are the work of an old preacher for the use of 
junior preachers. They indicate generally the special pulpit use of each verse 
(where available) in the Bible. Each Note is a suggestion for a whole sermon. 

(6) Throughout the Bible Dr. Parker has marked off striking texts, the words themselves 
instantly suggesting their own pulpit use, thus : [The Publican stood afar off. ] 

(7) Where space has not permitted a sufficient treatment of any passage, a copious and 
most carefully detailed Index indicates in which of Dr. Parker's other books that 
treatment is attempted. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO THOSE WHO RECISTER THEIR ORDERS 
BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


This unique work, 1,400 pages, bound in best 
Persian Levant, 35s. 


THE PULPIT BIBLE will be published early in the Autumn. Those who book their 
orders befvre publication will be able to purchase this great work at the SPECIALLY 
LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE OF THIRTY-FIVE SHILLINGS (35s.) 
On the day of publication this Special Offer will be definitely withdrawn and the price of 
the volume materially increased. The reader of the Spectator who wishes to obtain a copy 
of this unique work on the most favourable terms has only to fill up and return the 
Registration Form which will be found in the Full Prospectus of the work, sent free on 
application. No money need be sent with this order. Notice will be given to the 
Subscribers when the volume is ready for delivery. Orders will be executed strictly in 
rotation. so that the earlier the order is registered, the sooner will the Subscriber be able 
to make use of one of the most remarkable pulpit aids ever published. 








CUT THIS OUT. 





APPLICATION FORM. 


To be CUT OUT and posted in an kd. Envelope, or copied on a@ Post-card. 


To Messrs. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Please send mea Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, of “THE PULPIT BIBLE,” by the Rev. Joseru 
Parker, D.D., together with Full Particulars of the Special Preliminary Offer. 


Sp. 1. 


Name 


PTT TTITIT TTT it i i i tT mr er er 





Write at once for Full Prospectus and Order Form to 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


See SAS 


“Fata ase 


Se coli ANE pen 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


CASSELL § COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


SHSSHSSHSSSSSSSOSH SHS SOSVSOSHHSOSHOSOEOOSD 


NOTICE.—Wr. MAX PEMBERTON’S New Novel, THE 
GIANT’S GATE, ‘is published this week, price 6s, 
This is the longest and most important Novel from the pen of 
this Author. 





————————s 


NEW NOVELS. 


IMPORTANT NEW FINE ART WORK. , 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. |THE LAIRD'S LUCK, and 


Edited by Lionen Cust, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the meng A es — a = Coucn (Q”). 6s. 
National Portrait Gallery. Issued under the sanction and with the authority of the Trustees. 2 vols., 
£6 6s. net. (This Edition will be strictly limited to 750 copies.) A MAN OF MILLIONS. By 
S ” v 
This Work will be uniform with ‘‘The National Gallery,” to which it is a natural comple- Samvue R. Keicuriey, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 
ment. It is proposed to issue Vol. I. during the Winter Season of 1901, and Vol. II. next THE PRINCESS CYNTHIA. 


g si ¢ 7 ill £6 6s. net. By Mareverite Bryant. With 4 Full 
year. The 2 vols. will contain about 600 pp. The price to Subscribers will be ° ieiisbiaeen Ge ull-page 


d the Work will only be supplied to those who subscribe for the 2 vols. 
- LEPIDUS THE CENTURION: 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “SOCIAL ENGLAND.” : ane of To-day. By Epwin Lestra 
NO e iS. 
With about 2,500 Pictures and numerous Coloured Plates, Reproduced from ALICE OF OLD VIN 


Authentic Sources. CENNES. By Maurice Tuomrsoy. With 6 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, Thiewah ae tote ities sale in the United 


D.C:L., sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. S. Many, M.A., sometime Fellow of | States of about 250,000 copies, and the English Edition 
Trinity College, Oxford. Vol. I., containing about 800 pages, with about 400 Illustrations and | recently published, has already been twice reprinted,” 


7 Coloured Plates and Maps, bound in cloth, gilt top, 12s. net. ROYAL ACADEMY PI 
C 
CHINESE PORCELAIN. By the late Cosmo Moxknovse. TURES, 1901. With 5 Special Rembrandt 


ini > a) 2 +. Bases ae Photogri sand about 200 Exquisi i 
Profusely Illustrated, and containing 24 Plates in Colours, 30s. net. This Edition will be limited to ductions. Cloth, gilt pete aay Repro 


1,000 Copies. 
THE MAGAZINE 
BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS |  ~veanr voume. with s#., aT. 


OF TO-DAY. By H.M.Sprpumany. Paper covers, 5s. net; handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Illustrations and a Series of Special Plates, 21s, 


_ |THE NATIONAL GALLERY 

A MASQUE OF DAYS: from the Last Essays of Elia. | (Atueev®, unig van om 
Newly Dressed and Decorated by WattER CraxeE. With 40 Full-page Designs in Colour, 6s. Exhibited. : With roo Introduction agp 

Director of the National Gallery. 6d. net. ° 


WYLLIE’S MARINE PAINTING IN WATER | ALFRED SHAW, Cricketer: 


COLOUR. By W. L. Wriure, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s. his Career and Reminiscences. Recorded by A. 
W. Puuuiy (‘Old Ebor”). With a Statistical 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE TRANSVAAL | _ Fuifsre thistatins fon Phoeseenin ts ob 
Being Reminiscences of an English Official. By Davin Mackay Wi1soy. 7s. 6d. UNDER THE GREAT BEAR 


- ‘ By Kirk Munroe. With 12 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
EARTH’S BEGINNING. By Sir Rosert 
THE | Bau, LL.D., &c. With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. WITH REDSKINS ON THE 


| WARPATH. By S. Warkey. With § Full 


Ee | page Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
STRANGE | ADVENTURES IN _DIOKY BIRD | was. PEDERSON'S NIECE. 





Tilustrated from Photos by C. Kearton. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. Rembrandt By IsapeL Suart Rorsox. With 8 Full-page 
Frontispiece. | Tlustrations, 3s. 6d. . 
| 
| 
wn . TOM & SOME OTHER GIRLS 
T HE MILITA RY FORCES OF z THE CRO N on By Jessie MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey). 
their Organisation and Equipment. By Col. W.H. Danirei. Edited by T. Miter Macvisr, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated, 5s. | THE QUIVER. — YEARLY 


DON AFTERNOONS e Cha ters on the Social | Votume. With about 890 Illustrations, 7s. 64. 

LONDON and Records of the Great City aud its Bean By the Rev. W. J. aon | C A S S E L L’S MA G AZI NE. 

B.A., F.S.A. With 60 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. i eanex Vouvme. With upwards of 1,000 
ustrations, 8s, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REDEEMER. CASSELL’S SATURDAY 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. JOURNAL.—YeEar.y Vo_ume. With numerous 
| Illustrations, nearly 1,100 pp., 7s. €d. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. | LITTLE FOLKS.—Curisras 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated, 21s. VoLume. With Pictures on nearly every page, 
‘ together with 6 Coloured Plates and numerons 
Illustrations printed in Colours, picture boards, 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE. Illustrated with 100 New Full- 2s. 6d.; cloth, 5s. 
——iL. 12 in Colours. By W.H.Marcetson. Resetin New Type. Cloth gilt, BO-PEEP : a Treasury for 
the Little Ones. Picture boards, 2s. 64.; cloth, 


CASSELL’S FAMILY DOCTOR. By a Mepicat | CHUMS, — Yeancy i saeiial 


Max. With 8 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
With 13 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, $s. 





+.* A Copy of Cassell & Company’s LIST of NEW VOLUMES will be forwarded post-free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


»: Printed by Lore & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joan Barer for the “ Sercraton” (Limited) 
at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Ccunty of Middlesex, Saturday, September 21st, 1901. 























